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XT  J  tamat  gtve  a  short  hint  to  an  impartiat  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  /ate.  If  he  reeoteee  to  eentsure  upon  the  demperotu  preelplee 
of  teUinp  unbias^  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manJtind— neither  to  yi'ss  acr  to  tale  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  erimee  hf  preta  mem,  them 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  tf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  vfrfMe,  when  thep  haoe  map,  then  the  mob  attaels  him  mith  slander,  Jhrt  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearlete.^Du  Won, 


maintain  that  the  endeavonrs  of  General  I^natleff  to 
preserve  the  European  concert  are  not  at  all  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  Czar's  declaration  at  Moscow.  It 
appears  that  those  endeavonrs,  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government,  are  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  is  said  that  a 
memorandum  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  addressed  to 
the  European  Powers,  proposing  that  thej  should  bind 
themselves  to  a  common  action  in  the  event  of  Turkey’s 
making  any  attack  upon  Servia  or  Montenegro,  or  con¬ 
tinuing  to  misgovern  the  Christians.  The  report  is 
vague,  not  making  it  clear  whether  Russia  has  proposed 
any  actual  basis  for  common  action,  nor  whether  she  has 
specified  what  she  would  consider  a  proof  of  misgovem- 
ment,  but  it  suffices  to  show  that  Russia  professes  at 
least  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  Europe^  concert. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Saturday  last  was  the  last  day  of  the  Conference. 
Even  the  elements  seem  to  have  remonstrated  with  the 
Turks  for  their  folly  in  letting  the  Ambassadors  go,  and 
with  much  blustering  and  violence  to  have  kept  them  a 
few  days  longer  in  Constantinople,  to  give  the  obstinate 
Porte  time  to  reconsider  and  repent.  But  the  Porte  has 
persisted  in  its  infatuated  stubbornness,  and  now  every¬ 
body  is  asking  his  neighbour  what  will  happen  ne^. 
Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war  ?  Russia  is  snppos^  to  hold 
the  decision  of  this  question  in  her  hands,  and  every 
word  that  comes  from  her  officials,  and  even  from  her 
newspapers,  is  eagerly  scanned.  At  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Conference,  General  Ignatieff  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  modification  of  the  policy  which  Russia  had 
puiwaed  was  to  boA^sibnted  to  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar's  Government  to  act  in  accordance  with 
'  th6  wishes  of  Europe.  **  At  the  same  time.  General 
"^Ignatieff  warned  the  Porte  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
<  mast  now  assume  its  fnlbresponsibility  for  future  events. 
>  Russia  had  hitherto  refrained  from  any  reference  to  the 
petitions  received  from  Epims,  Thessaly,  and:  Crete  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  there  existing ;  but-  Europe 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  take  future  action  in  regard 
to  the  questions  raised  in  these  provinces.  Hs  warned 
the  Sultan's  Ministers  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
coerce  Servia  or  Montenegro,  or  to  exercise  tyranny 
against  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Empire,  Europe 
would  interfere.  The  Ottoman  Government  must  there¬ 
fore  accept  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  acts." 


It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  pat  many  eonstrnctions 
upon  a  policy  of  which  we  get  only  hinto  and  glimpses, 
and  perhaps  the  Rn^ian  Government  are 
escape  from  a  fidse  position,  and  evade'  th^  execti^n  of 
their  threat  of  war.  But  it  is  also  possible  that,  mean¬ 
ing  to  go  to  war,  they  are  studious  to  put  themselves 
diplomatically  in  the  right.  It  would  almost  seem  that, 
if  they  push  their  present  advantages,  they  may  force 
the  Powers  into  conceding  the  very  claim  which  the 
Crimean  War  was  supposed  to  have  extiognisl^ed— J^e 
claim  of  Russia  to  a  special  Protectorate  of  the^^D^Up 
tians  of  Turkey.  The  declaration  of  Moscow 
virtual  repetition  of  this  claim,  and  Russia  was  very 
near  having .  ^  practically  allowed  then.  Now  that 
the  Conference  has  failed,  she  presses  again  for 
collective  actipp,  and  if  collective  action  is  refused 
the  Czar  can.  ^  if  with  the  consent 

of  Europe  as  the  ppeg|al  ^Prp^ctor  ^of 
tians.  If  some  of  pur^jonppa^tic  (^nteyTOraja^  JBp 
the  direction  of  afiairs,  Russia  diil| 

culty  in  attaining  this  objept^  When  fhej^^S^uDP 
intention  of  going  to  war  alone  against  i^e  ^'^n^  Ta 
cry  was  raised  that  she  must  not  ' oreak  the  European 
concert ;  but  now,  when  she  presses  the  other  Powers  to 
act  with  her,  it  is  elaborately  argued  that  it  is  more 
her  affair  than  theirs,  and  that  they  having  endeavoured 
to  mediate  without  success,  are  now  at  lioerty  to  leave 
Turkey  and  Russia  face  to  face.  All  talk  of  mediating 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  Russia's  special  ^ot@^IEffi%te  of  the  Christians. 

■  ^  « MW 

Meanwhile  thq  Turks  seem  to  be  hastening  to  r^^ove 
any  fur  thy  reason  for  i^rfeying 

that^tbeynaxe  gpj  ^  oltfra  Cpn^WnciT to!l)ej|^^g^g 
them^Jves  cai^ry  out  s^e^p^t.ht  1?^^ 

.wych  they  i^used.^TheJ^ort^iis  ^ot 
jioluto’.attock^^^a  and^Moutene^, 
jirary,  to.make,  nsft  9i4he^ma1ndeiSf^?Q^|trS^ipc  to 
^settlejerms  of  peace  ^^itqthem.'^Sje  is  said  to  have 


The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  speech,  if  it  is 
correctly :  rj^ported,  is  that  the  speaker  should  affect 
thrbnghon^  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Europe.  We  had 
all  eiiqieoted  that,  if  the  Conference  failed,  the  Czar  would 
at  once  act  upon  the  Moscow  declaration,  and  take  the 
redress  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  into  his  own  hands. 
But  here  we  have  his  Ambassador  studiously  avoiding 
individual  action,  and  assuming  and  professing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  collective  action  of  Europe.  That  he  has  not 
been  misreported,  and  that  his  form  of  words  was  no 
accident,  has  appeared  since.  The  Russian  press  has 
gone  back  to  the  ^Moscow  declaration,  and  is  arguing 
that  events  have  changed  since  then.  What  the  Czar 
declared  was  that  if  the  other  European  Powers  refused 
absolutely  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his  Subjects 
he  wdtild  interfere!  And  the  BusaiaDS.i^ue  ^hat  this  de^ 
clawifcioti  produced  its  effect ;  that  hfiayjug'tbe  announce! 
meub  ofa  resolution  to  act  separately,  thi^Emropean  P  ojvers 
agreed  to  act  collectively  ;.thht  as  lon|f.us  tie, Powers ^ar^ 
willihg-to  adopt  a  cpihuion  actiop,'  the  RessjaA  Govern! 
men has  no  pretext’ for  a  separate  ^action*^  Thus  they 
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divisioas  of  BerMa,  where  two  “  Social  Democrats  ** — 
one  a  workingiman,  and  the  other  an  ex- working-man, 
who  is  now  a  newspaper  editor — were  returned,  it  is 
fonnd  now  that  only  40  per  cent,  of  those  entitled  to 
the  franchise  had  cast  their  vote.  As  the  Social 
Democratic  party  may  be  assumed  to  hare  brought  up 
well  nigh  the  totality  of  its  strength,  the  Progressists 
and  Moderate  Liberals  are  very  bitter  in  their  reproaches 
against  those  members  of  their  own  party  who  omitted 
to  perform  a  civic  duty.  Meanwhile,  the  strife  between 
the  Progressists  and  the  National  Liberals,  which  arose 
on  the  Judiciary  Reform  Bill,  has  not  been  composed^ 
excepting  in  some  towns  here  and  there.  At  Elberfeld  and 
Hamburg,  the  defeat  of  Social  Democratic  candidates 
has  led  to  riots,  when  the  police  made  use  of  their  arms, 
lu  their  tactics,  the  differeut  parties  vary  very  much  in 
the  different  constituencies.  In  some  cases  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  voted  together,  in  order  to  keep 
out  a  Social  Democrat.  At  Munich,  a  meeting  of 
this  latter  description  resolved  upon  a  policy  of  absten¬ 
tion  at  the  second  election,  launching  a  condemnation  as 
well  against  the  National  Liberals  and  ProCTessists,  as 
against  the  IJltraniontanes.  At  Solingen  and  Offenbach- 
Dierbnrg,  the  Ultramontane  leaders  urged,  their  friends 
to  vote  for  a  Social  Democi*at,  in  preference  to  a  Pro¬ 
gressist  or  National  Liberal.  Matters  have  thus  become 
somewhat  mixed  in  several  places.  In  Bavaria,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  showing  of  one  of  the  extreme  Catholic 
leaders  themselves,  nearly  80,000  Ultramontane  votes 
less  were  cast  on  January  10  than  in  the  elections  of 
1874. 


asked  for  French  officers  and  soldiers  to  help  her  in 
orgaaisiBg  a  gendarmerie ;  and  to  have  made  a  request 
to  Bngland  for  financiers  to  help  her  in  putting  her 
finances  in  ordiw.  That  the  present  directors  of  Turkish 
policy  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  reform  may  bo  taken 
for  granted;  but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether,  if  they  had 
had  the  power  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  they 
would  not  have  effected  more  before  now. 


Mr.  Gladstone  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Eastern 
Question  by  the  Government  at  Frome  on  Monday,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  alluded  to  it  at  Liverpool  on 
Wednesd^,  but  both  contented  themselves  with  gene¬ 
ralities.  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  strictly  upon  his  rights 
as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  declined  to  say  what 
action  would  be  taken  by  this  country  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Conference.  **  It  is  for  the  Government,**  he 
said,  “not  for  us,  to  intimate  the  policy  we  are  to 
pursue.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the 
immense  responsibility  of  this  nation.**  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Noribcote  was  similarly  reticent.  “Turkey  has 
not  thought  fit  to  accept  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  at  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
I  think  she  has  been  ill-advised;  in  rejecting  them. 
We  regret  exceedingly  the  conduct  she  has  pur¬ 
sued.  We  think  it  ill-advised ;  we  think  that  nothing 
has  been  proposed  to  her  which  she  might  not  honour¬ 
ably,  and  with  advantage  to  herself,  have  accepted. 


The  Italian  House  of  Deputies,  which  resumed  its 
sittings  on  January  15,  is  at  present  occupied  wiith  a 
Bill  on  Clerical  Abuses,  which  we  described  as  forth¬ 
coming  some  time  ago.  In  his  speech,  the  Minister  otf 
Justice  showed  that  the  Papacy  only  acknowledged  the 
union  of  Piedmont  with  Lombardy  and  Venice,  but  re¬ 
garded  the  junction  with  all  the  other  parts  of  Italy  as 
mere  acts  of  violence  and  usuxpation.  The  clergy,  there¬ 
fore,  were  employed  by  the  Vatican  as  an  agency  of 
political  dissolution.  Against  this  abuse  of  the  priestly 
function  the  Bill  is  directed.  A  few  speakers  raised  the 
parole  of  a  “  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State ;  **  but  the 
feeling  of  the  House  evidently  ran  counter  to  this  well- 
worn  Cavourian  doctrine.  A  telegram  from  Rome  now 
announces  that  the  Bill  has  been  passed  in  a  first 
reading.  A  somewhat  Hv^y  scene  occurred  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Home  Minister,  Sig.  Nicotera,  declaring 
that  Uie  Conservative-Liberal  Qazzetta  Italia  had  re¬ 
ceived  sums  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  26,000  lire 
under  his  predecessor.  In  the  Nazione  of  Florence, 
four  letters,  si^ed  by  Count  Cantelli,  have  been 
published  by  Sig.  Nicotera,  in  which  the  proof  of 
such  payment  is  contained.  On  his  part,  Cantelli 
had  declared  formerly  that  he  had  “  never  paid 
any  subvention  to  the  Qazzetta  d* Italia,"  and  that  the 
sums  in  question  were  handed  over  to  it  by  the  Prefect 
of  Florence  “  for  quite  another  purpose.**  Nobody,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  what  that  “  other  purpose  **  was.  As  the 
present  Home  Minister  is  the  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  for 
libel  against  the  organ  of  the  Consorteria,  public  opinion 
takes  great  interest  in  the  result  of  all  th^e  mnt^  in- 
criminations. 


The  Presidential  Question  in  the  United  States  may 
now  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  Senate  has  been  de¬ 
bating  the  Bill  founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committees  during  the  week,  and  at  seven  o*clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  after  a  sitting  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  night,  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
carried  a  division  by  47  against  17.  The  measure 
was  then  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  in  which  the 
discussion  commenced  on  Thursday  afternoon ;  it  was 
hoped  that  it  would  be  brought  to  an  end  yesterday,  for 
the  opposition  of  the  Democrats,  which  many  Republicans 
suspect  was  a  “  put-up  job,**  was  visibly  wavering.  In 
the  Senate  only  one  Democrat,  Mr.  Eaton,  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  he  voted  with  16  Republicans  of  the  Extreme 
School,  including  Blaine,  Morton,  the  two  Camerons, 
Sherman,  Hamlin,  and  others  who  used  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  props  of  the  Grant  Administration.  All  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  except  Eaton  voted  for  the 
Bill,  and  the  two  most  infiuential  members  of  the 
party  spoke  very  warmly  in  its  favour.  Of  course 
the  Republican  support  was  more  closely  scrutinised. 
Mr.  Conkling  spoke  powerfully  in  defence  of  his  own 
scheme,  and  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  Edmunds 
and  Frelinghuysen,  members  of  the  Senatorial  Joint 
Committee,  and  by  Christian^,  Howe,  Morrill,  and 
others.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  J^presentatives 
was  left  chiefly  to  the  Extreme  Republicans,  of  whom 
General  Garfield  is  the  best  known  spokesman. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Pope,  since  the  death  of  Antonelli, 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Cardinals  Bilio  and  Monaco 
La  Valletta,  two  ultra- Vatioanists,  the  first  of  whom  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  *  Syllabus.*  Both  are  said 
to  aspire  to  the  Pontifical  office  after  the  demise  of 
Pius  IX.  With  that  view  they  work  at  present  in  com¬ 
mon,  somewhat  in  “  Gavaut  et  Minard**  fashion;  each 
considering,  respectively,  Gkivaut  or  Minard  to  be  the 
real  representative  of  the  firm.  Both  Bilio  and  La 
Valletta  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Pope  to  abolish 
the  rules  at  present  prevailing  in  regard  to  the 
composition  and  the  functions  of  the  Conclave. 
Their  aim  is  to  have  that  Assembly  packed  with 
Cardinals  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 


Yesterday,  about  seventy  fresh  elections  were  to  take 
place  for  the  German  Reichstag,  which  on  January  10 
had  remained  undecided,  owing  to  a  legally  insufficient 
majority  for  any  single  candidate.  The  result  of  these 
second  elections  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  excite¬ 
ment,  as  the  strength  of  the  several  parties  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  issue.  At  Berlin,  great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  whip  up  the  laggards.  On  January  10, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  made  use  of  the  light  of 
suffrage,  was,  strangely  enough,  the  smallest  in  the 
German  capital,  when  comparing  it  with  any  other  con- 
Even  in  *  the  fourth  and  sixth  electoral 


stituency, 


r 
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dominioii  of  th©  Churcli,  in  matters  political  as  well  as 
^iritnal.  The  right  of  yeto  hitherto  exercised  W  some 
Catholic  Powers  in  regard  to  the  ©lection  of  a  Pop©  is, 
in  the  opmion  of  the  two  Cardinals  mentioned,  f^o  to 
be  abolished.  There  is  farther  news  to  the  effect  that, 
at  their  suggestion,  Pins  IX.  will  issue  a  fresh  Encjoli- 
cal  which  shall  surpass  in  thorough-going  violence  all 
manffestations  of  the  same  kind  to  which  an  astonished 
world  has  until  now  been  treated.  Italy,  Cermany,  and 
Switzerland  will  be  scolded  and  cursed,  one  after  the 
other,  in  regular  anathema  sfyle.  We  learn  that  the 
Pa^  Letter  will  contain  a  history  of  the  “  persecution” 
of  the  Boman  Church  since  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
so  that  we  may  indeed  expect  a  most  splendid  Kentish 
fire  of  Pontifical  wrath. 

It  might  have  seemed  unpatriotic  eren  to  hint  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  state  of  our  recruiting  service,  so 
long  as  there  was  an  immediate  chance  of  a  Buropean 
war.  Now,  however,  that  th©  several  plenipotentiaries 
have  taken  themselves  bock,  “bag  and  baggage,”  to 
their  respective  countries,  it  may  be  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  all  is  as  it  should  be  in  that  department. 
There  seems  little  to  complain  of  as  regards  the  numbers 
of  recruits  now  entering  the  ranks.  Except  for  the 
Artillery  and  Guards,  the  Inspector-General  obtains  as 
many  men  as  he  requires.  But  this  happy  state  of  things 
was  not  established  until  the  standard  of  height  had  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  war  level.  And  the  unpleasant  part 
of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  this 
immediately  after  important  concessions  of  pay  had  been 
made  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  at  a  time  when  the  labour 
market  was  exceptionally  stocked.  The  question  at 
present  is,  however,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  recruits  who 
have  join^  since  ihe  redaction  of  the  standard.  We 
fear  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  dissatisfaction  on 
tiiis  head.  Officers  of  experience  declare  that  the  ranks 
are  being  fiUed  with  weedy  men,  who,  by  no  possibility 
can  ever  develop  into  thoroughly  efficient  soldiers.  The 
complaint  is  not  so  much  that  these  starvelings  are  of 
somewhat  lower  stature  than  formerly,  as  that  they  do 
not  possess  the  same  “  scantling  ”  in  chest  and  limbs. 
A  correspondent,  writing  from  Aldershot,  affirms  that 
the  new  recruits  who  have  joined  his  battalion  are  full 
of  physical  defects  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  very 
sinular  information  comes  from  more  than  one  other 
militaiy  centre.  W©  must  not,  therefore,  too  readily 
assume  that  the  supply  of  recruits  allows  no  room  for 
improvement,  merely  because  a  sufficient  number  happen 
to  be  entering  the  ranks. 

The  Times  of  last  Monday  draws  attention  to  a  re¬ 
markable  project  that  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  leading 
Mahomedans  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India. 
The  project  is  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-Mabomedan  College  on  a  wider  and  more  deeply- 
laid  basis  than  that  of  any  Government  College  in  the 
country.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  be  met  chiefly 
by  private  8at)scriptions.  Sir  Salar  Jung  has  contributed 
handsomely ;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
100,0001.  required  has  been  already  subscribed.  Lord 
Lytton  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  College  last 
week.  We  may  add  the  information  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  Lord  North- 
broox’s  departure.  His  lordship,  however,  left  India 
earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  formality  was  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  the  approaching  hot  weather.  The 
preparatory  school  was  opened  some  months  ago,  and  it  has 
been  endowed  with  twenty  scholarships.  The  college 
itself  will  have  its  thirty  fellowships  and  sixty  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  what  with  professors,  tutors,  lecturers,  intra¬ 
mural  residences,  and  so  forth,  the  Allygurh  establish¬ 
ment  will  be  as  like  an  Oxford  college  as  an  Oriental  • 
institution  can  possibly  be.  The  curriculum  of  studies 
is  as  comprehensive  as  the  most  advanced  Englishman 
could  wish  it  to  be,  while  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
enough  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Mahomedan  law,  and 
theology,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Orientalist.  ^  Even 
Hindoos  and  Christians  may,  in  certain  cases,  enjoy  the 
college  honours  and  emoluments !  All  this  is  to  take 


place  at  Allygnrb,  th©  centre  of  the  Mahomedanism  of 
Northern  India.  It  is  a  truly  astonishing  movement 
after  all  that  people  have  traditionally  believed  about 
Mahomedan  bigo^andopposition  to  everything  English. 
However,  a  gratifying  change  in  the  Moslem  attitude 
towards  the  Sabins  and  their  ways  has  for  some  time 
been  apparent  to  those  who  have  watched  th©  course  of 
events.  The  existence  of  a  strongly  pro-European  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  section  of 
the  Moslem  population  is  unquestionable.  All  th© 
guiding  spirits  of  the  north-west  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
business.  As  educationists  they  are  bent,  not 
merely  on  keeping  abreast  with  us,  but  on  oven  out* 
stripping  ns.  We  take  it  that  this  educational  exploit 
of  tne  Mahomedans  is  a  far  more  sugg;estive  fact  than 
their  sporadic  contributions  for  the  “Caliph.”  They 
have  subscribed  more  money  for  ^a  single  college  than 
they  are  likely  to  do  for  a  dozen  jihads. 


^  On  Wednesday  evening  last.  Professor  Abel,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemist  to  the  War  Department,  delivered 
his  inaugural  address,  as  president  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers.  He  hook  as  his  subject  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  chemists  to  telegraph  engineering, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  possession  of  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  by  those  who  are  eng^ed  in  solving  telegraphic 
and  electrical  problems.  He  rave  as  instances  of 
chemical  results  which  have  helped  on  the  practical 
work  of  telegraphy,  the  observations  on  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  copper,  and  the  influence  of  impurities  on 
it,  mads  by  tne  late  Mr.  Mathiesson,  tne  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  same  great  chemist  on  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  alloys,  by  the  results  of  which  it 
became  possible  to  reproduce  with  accuracy  the 
standard  British  Association  unit  of  resistance, 
known  to  electricians  and  teleg^ph  engineers  as  the 
“  B.  A.  Unit.”  He  also  mentioned  the  experiments  on 
gutta-percha  and  india-rubber,  made  by  Dr.  Millar,  and 
explained  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  some  experiments 
and  observations  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  saying, 
amongst  other  things,  that  there  were  great  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  much  better  dielectric  or  insulator  for  tele¬ 
graph  cables  and  underground  wires  by  the  use  of  a 
black  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  “  Ozokerit,” 
mixtures  of  this  substance  with  gutta-percha  and  india- 
rubber  having  given  very  good  results  in  recent  experi¬ 
ments.  Professor  Abel  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
chemical  knowledge  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  and  improvement  of  batteries,  and  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  wav  in  which  the  improved 
form  of  “  Abel  fuze  ”  for  submarine  mining  had  be*en 
gradually  perfected  by  means  of  practical  ana  theoretical 
chemistry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  th©  proprietor  of  Vanity 
Fair^  h«m  addressed  tke  following  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette : — 

Sib, — The  Gazette  o/ /nd/a  haa  published  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  I,  as  proprietor  of  Vanity  Fair,  received  in  1870  a  sum  of  40/. 
as  "  a  donation  in  acknowledgment  of  the  publication  of  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim,”  and  also  a  sum  of  100/.  as  '*  another 
donation  and  payment  for  back  numbers.”  As  these  statements 
have  been  reproduced  by  certain  publications  in  this  country,  1  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  and 
entirely  false. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

January  24.  Thomas  Gibsum  Bowlbs. 

THE  CHINESE  MISSION. 

The  arrival  of  a  Chinese  mission  to  this  country  has 
been  generally  received  with  feelings  of  complacency. 
Whatever  be  the  estimate  w©  may  form  of  the  ultimate 
gain,  either  to  the  Chines©  or  ourselves,  likely  to  accrue 
wm  the  present  embassy,  we  are  in  any  case  disposed  to 
welcome  it  as  an  evidence  that  a  lethargic  people^  is 
waking  up  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  is  at  last  becoming 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  comity  of 
civilised  nations.  The  vast  and  jawing  importance  of 
our  oommercial  relations  with  Chma,  the  quaint  and  in- 
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teresting  associations  evoked  ^  by  the  name  of  ^  that 
strange  land,  the  dress  and  picturesque  accessories  of 
the  ambassadors,  who,  wiser  perhaps  and  certainly 
prouder  than  the  Japanese,  have  refused  to  change  their 
graceful  native  garb,  all  conspire  to  produce  impressive¬ 
ness,  while  the  spectacle  of 

_  _ 


EmbasK^ies  from  regions  far  remote 
In  rarions  habits 


is  a  testimony  to  the  widespread  influence  we  exercise, 
and  flatters  our  pride  as  a  ruling  race.  We  welcome, 
then,  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  with  satisfaction,  but 
we  look  upon  the  mission  rather  as  an  indispensable,  if 
only  formal,  preliminary  to  the  cultivation  of  closer  and 
more  useful  relations  with  their  country  than  as  any 
tangible  advantage  in  itself. 

Indeed,  our  experience  of  previous  Chinese  embassies 
is  not  reassuring  in  this  respect.  The  mission  of  Pin- 
ta-jin  in  1866  was  the  first  which  ever  reached  these 
shores.  Pin,  however,  was  not  an  ambassador  himself, 
but  the  precursor  of  ambassadors.  Apart  from  its  de¬ 
rogatory  character,  a  journey  to  Europe  was  looked  on 
as  too  formidable  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  man  of  mark.  The  vile  corpxUf  chosen 
for  the  experiment,  was,  accordingly.  Pin,  a  person  of 
no  social  or  official  standing,  a  mere  writer  or  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Inspector-General  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  who  recommended  him  for  the  post.  Pin 
possessed,  happily,  a  more  adventurous  spirit  than 
IS  common  in  the  Pekingese,  and  he  combined,  more¬ 
over,  the  opposite  qualiBcations  of  Chinese  scholarship 
and  a  benevolent  tolerance  of  foreigners,  if  not 
actual  friendliness — a  quality  as  little  known  to  the 
literati  of  China  as  to  the  Samurai  of  Japan.  As  our 
first  official  visitor  from  remote  Cathay,  he  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  but  neither  his  position  nor  his  cre¬ 
dentials  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  cf  the  audience 
which  the  Queen — to  the  surprise  of  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves — accorded  him,  a  privilege  which  bad  been 
refused  in  China  to  men  of  the  standing  of  Macartney 
.and  Amherst,  Elgin  and  Bruce.  Pin,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
took  back  with  him  very  favourable  impressions  of  what 
he  had  seen ;  but  though  he  expressed  them  with  the 
caution  of  his  race,  his  report  displeased  his  superiors, 
and  he  was  shelved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  secondary 
position  in  the  foreign  college,  then  forming  in  Peking. 

Towards  the  end  of  1867,  Prince  Kung  sent  abroad 
the  second  Chinese  mission,  well  known  as  the  Burlin¬ 
game  mission.  It  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  a  shock  to 
many,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame,  the  United 
States  representative  in  Peking,  had  deserted  the 
service  of  his  own  country  to  go  as  Chinese  Ambassador 
.to  America  and  Europe.  The  pay  and  allowances 
'attaching  to  the  post  were  held  by  the  more  cynical  as 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  sadden  step,  but  it  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a  way  more  honourable  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame,  as  a  remote  development  of  his  theory  or  craze 
known  as  the  Co-operative  Policy.  Certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Burlingame  held — or,  at  all  events,  enounced — ab¬ 
surdly  optimist  views  of  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  with  regard  to  Western  nations  and  Western 
civilisation.  Two  years  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame,  in  gushing  language,  described  the  Chinese  as 
eager  “to  plant  the  shining  cross  on  every  hill,” 
Europe  was  horrified  with  the  news  of  tho  massacre  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tientsin.  This  incident  termi¬ 
nated  abruptly  the  Burlingame  mission,  which  has  long 
since  passed  into  the  region  of  historic  shams. 

The  embassy  which  has  just  taken  up  its  quarters  in 
Portland  Place  contrasts  in  many  respects  favourably 
with  both  the  preceding  missions.  The  principal  envoy, 
Kwoh  Sung  Tao,  is  not  a  forei^er  as  Burlingame  was, 
nor  a  mere  man  of  straw  like  Pin.  He  has  held  high 
official  rank,  having  been  for  some  time  acting  governor 
of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  Kwangtung,  which 
we  pronounce  Canton,  though  we  limit  the  name  to  the 
principal  town  in  the  province,  once  the  great  emporium 
of  our  trade.  He  is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  in  his  public  life  has  often  shown  proofs  of  a  desire  to 
act  in  a  just  and  conciliatory  manner  towards  foreigners. 
As  early  as  1859  he  denounced  the  Tartar  general,  T5ng 


Ko  Lin  Sin,  for  firing  from  the  Taka  forts  on  the  vessel 
which  was  conveying  our  envoy.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
to  Pekin..  One  of  his  latest  acts  before  leaving  his 
native  country  was  to  issue  a  spirited  address  to 
the  turbulent  literati  of  his  native  province  Hunan, 
defending  the  foreign  missionaries  from  the  slan¬ 
derous  imputations  current  against  them,  and  ex¬ 
horting  the  scholars  to  abandon  their  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Christianity  and  its  professors.  It  is 
lamentable  to  have  to  state,  and  it  is  highly  significant 
of  the  real  temper  of  the  educated  Chinese,  that  the 
efiect  of  this  expostulation  was  to  produce  a  rising  of  the 
scholastic  bullies  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  proceeded 
forthwith,  with  a  large  following  of  the  unwashed  popu¬ 
lace,  to  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Envoy-elect,  which 
they  completely  gutted,  and  then  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Our  minister  in  Peking,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  fully 
approves  of  Kwoh’s  appointment,  and  he  is  regaled  by 
Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector- General  of  the  Chinese  Customs, 
who  possesses  great  astuteness,  and  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  character,  as  a  man  of  “  honesty,  clearness 
of  sight,  and  determination.”  Of  his  colleague,  Lin  Si 
Hung,  little  is  known,  but  as  he  has,  properly,  only  a* 
blue  button,  and  as  his  rate  of  pay  is  on  a  lower  scale 
than  Kwoh's,  it  is  probable  that  his  functions  will  be 
strictly  subordinated  to  those  of  the  latter.  The  in¬ 
terpreters,  Messrs.  FSng-I  and  Teh  Ming,  successful 
students  of  the  Peking  College,  are  no  strangers  to  us, 
as  they  have  previoumy  been  attached  to  the  missions 
of  Messrs.  Pin  and  Burlingame,  and  have  accordingly 
become  thoroughly  familiarised  with  our  ways  and 
institutions,  which,  it  is  understood,  they  appreciate 
highly. 

It  is  probable  that  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
resident  Embassy  will  rather  be  reaped  by  the  Chinese 
than  by  ourselves.  In  sending  an  able  advocate  of  their 
claims  here,  they  gain  the  advantage  of  direct  appeal  to 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  where  they  may  count  upon 
finding  more  impartial  and  dispassionate  views  of  the 
rights  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Far  East  than  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  expected  on  all  occasions  from  our  Minister 
at  Pekin,  subject  as  he  is  to  the  constant  pressure  of  his 
compatriots,  and  the  incessant  tirades  of  the  press  at 
the  ports.  The  pride  which  prevented  the  Chinese  from 
sending  an  Emissary  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  to  the 
Court  of  a  petty  outer  prince — for  in  this  light  do 
they  view  our  kings  and  potentates — left  them  com¬ 
paratively  friendless  in  their  great  diplomatic  straggle 
with  Japan  in  1874,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppor¬ 
tune  and  kindly  intervention  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  they 
would  probably  have  suffered  a  terrible  humiliation,  or 
been  forced  to  undertake  a  disastrous  war.  The  lesson 
which  they  then  learnt  has  not  been  lost  upon  them, 
and  Kwoh-ta-jiii*s  presence  in  Ijondon  to-day  is  one 
of  its  results.  The  powers  of  the  present  Ambas¬ 
sadors  are  strictly  limited  by  the  official  rules  drawn 
up  for  their  guidance.  On  any  important  questions 
which  may  arise  they  are  to  memorialise  the  Dragon 
Throne  direct ;  while  they  are  to  write  for  instruc¬ 
tions  on  minor  matters  to  the  Tsung  Li  Yam5n,  or 
Foreign  Board,  at  Peking.  It  will  be  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  the  establishment  of  a  second  arena  of 
diplomatic  discussion  does  not  develop  greater  facilities 
for  evasion  and  procrastination  than  has  even  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Nor  must  we  forget,  though  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  dwell  on  the  topic,  that  tho  first 
business  of  tho  mission,  liko  that  of  Ch’ung  Hou  to 
France  in  1871,  is  to  tender  an  apology  for  innocent 
blood  cruelly  shed,  and  in  neither  case  adequately  atoned 
for.  This,  though  a  slight  satisfaction,  is  more  accept¬ 
able  than  the  blood-money  which  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
weakly,  to  our  thinking,  accepted.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  true  value  of  the  Chinese  embassy  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  its  helping — to  quote  from  our  Minister’s 
graceful  reply  to  the  farewell  address  of  the  Shanghai 
community — to  multiply,  as  far  as  it  goes,  occasions  and 
points  of  contact  between  the  Chinese  and  the  outer 
world,  thereby  contributing  to  break  down  the  spirit  of 
“  exclusivism,”  which  has  been  responsible  for  so  many 
of  the  calamities  of  the  past. 
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POLITICS  IN  IRELAND.  was  clearly  forced  npou  the  clerical  managers  by  the 

^  ,  *  .  nnpopnlarity  of  their  original  nominee,  Mr.  Esmonde. 

stan^rd  to  politics  If  Mr.  Lehmann  has  any  jndicions  friends,  they  will  ad- 
wnion  the  leader  of  the  Ministerialists  in  the  Uonse  of  vise  him  to  keep  aniet  mr  a  few  years,  until  the  world 


few  years,  until  the  world 


thinks  himself  able  to  promise  the  members  of  the  House  than  the  county  of  Waterford. 

during  the  coming  Session,  might  possibly  come  off  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Delahunty  will  rein- 
without  the  presence  and  co«operation  of  the  Irish  con-  force  the  “  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,”  which  is  the 
tingent,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  disap*  latest  name  assumed  by  the  JSome  Rulers.  W^e  must 
pearance  of  some  distin^ished  Irishmen  from  the  public  no  longer  talk  of  the  Efome  Rule  members  as  a  wing  or 
scene  would  leave  a  void  which  no  mere  Saxons  could  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  though  Lord  Sandon,  we 
pretend  to  fill.  But  we  are  spared  this  melancholy  perceive,  did  so  this  week,  in  ignorance  probably  of  the 
privation.  Irish  politics  can  never  degenerate  into  dull  penalties  his  rashness  incurred.  Major  O’Ghirman  has 
practicality  while  the  county  of  Waterford  sends  Mr.  effectually  dissipated  the  foggy  notions  which  many 
Delahunty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  city  of  Englishmen  have  entertained  upon  this  important  sub* 
Waterford  remains  true  to  the  Major.”  There  is  no  ject,  and  which,  it  seems,  were  even  shared  by  the  leader 
fear  that  the  light  of  Irish  humour  will  be  quenched  or  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Hartington  had  ventured  to  send 
even  hidden  under  the  bushel  of  conventionality  Major  O’ Gorman  a  reminder  that  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 


while  these .  two  illustrious  champions  of  nation¬ 
ality  are  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Butt.  Even  if  the  great  leader  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  had  been  removed  to  that  elevated  position 
which  he  was  not  invited  to  fill,  the  cause  of  Home 


dress  would  come  off  upon  the  8th  proximo,  and  that 
his  presence  at  his  place  in  Parliament  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  on  that  occasion.  The  Major  replied  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner.  He  thankedvLord  Hartington  for 
the  information  furnished  to  him,  but  ho  insisted  that 


Rule  would  not  have  been  hopeless  so  long  as  Major  notices  should  be  sent  to  him  only  through  the  proper 
O  Gorman  remained  to  explain  to  an  appreciative  channel,  the  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  Mr.  Butt, 
audience  the  subtle  gradations  of  Irish  thought,  and  Mr.  Major  O’Gorman’s  resentment  at  the  receipt  of  a  formal 
Delahunty  was  **  to  the  fore  ”  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  communication  has  perhaps  astonished,  and  we  are 
the  currency  question.  Waterford  is  indeed  a  county  sure  it  has  amused.  Lord  Hartington,  but  its  substance 
of  remarkable  tastes.  The  charge  of  commonplaceness  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  official  leaders  of  the 


rebuked  the  immoral  advances  of  Lord  Hartington.  ism,  or  any  alliance  with  the  English  Liberal  organ! 


Whig  and  Tory  landlords  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lehmann,  their  organisation  is,  in  fact,  reckoned  with  in  the  con- 
who,  when  he  found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  accept-  duct  of  public  business  at  Westminster.  What,  then, 
ance  as  the  popular  candidate,  constituted  himself,  with  is  the  use  of  “making  believe  very  much”  that  the 


instmctive  alacrity,  the  representative  of  the  land  Home  Rulers  are  sti 
interest,  and  of  “  aristocratic  ”  ideas.  Mr.  Lehmann  upon  by  the  Liberal  Ic 
was  particularly  anxious  in  the  beginning  to  have  the  cannot  be  so  counte< 
support  of  the  priests,  and  he  applied,  it  is  said,  with  purchased  by  concessic 
the  most  favourable  credentials  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Libei 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  the  leaders  of  the  priesthood.  Liberal  statesmanship. 
But  he  soon  found  out  that  no  one  who  was  not  an  - 

Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Home  Ruler,  had  mwi?  tpt  nnnQ  riT 
anjr  chance  of  receiving  support  from  the  priests.  The  THE  FLOUDS  Ui 

priests,  in  fact,  could  not  afford  to  give  a  colour  to  the  The  patience  of  rij 
imputation  that  they  had  sold  the  county  to  a  foreigner  has  been  tried  beyond 
and  an  unbeliever,  and  of  late  years  the  peasantry  have  fall  of  this  winter.  At 


Home  Rulers  are  still  Liberals,  and  may  be  counted 
upon  by  the  Liberal  leaders  in  a  party  division  ?  They 
cannot  be  so  counted  upon,  unless  their  support  be 
purchased  by  concessions,  which  are  opposed  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Liberal  creed  and  all  the  precedents  of 


THE  FLOODS  OP  THE  THAMES  VALLEY. 

The  patience  of  riparian  dwellers  upon  the  Thames 
has  been  tried  beyond  endurance  by  the  inordinate  rain¬ 
fall  of  this  winter.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  several  of 


got  an  unpleasant  habit  of  taking  the  bit  between  their  these  landowners,  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 


teeth  when  they  suspect  treachery  or  even  indifference 
to  their  interests  on  the  part  of  their  clerical  leaders.  It 


various  theories  were  propounded,  and  remedies  sug¬ 
gested,  for  abatement  oi  the  evil.  The  views  expressed 


m^  be  suspected  that  the  clergy  would  have  been  upon  these  points  were  not  all  of  one  type,  but^  on  one 
sufficiently  content  with  Mr.  Lehmann,  who  promised  to  point  there  seemed  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion,  and 
do  all  that  they  required  upon  the  Educational  Question,  that  was — censure  of  the  conduct  of  the  T^mes  Con- 
the  only  question  of  immediately  practical  interest'  to  servancy.  In  such  a  season  of  wet  as  that  which  we  trust 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  But  the  has  now  come  to  a  close,  the  best  regulated  river  might 


do  all  that  they  required  upon  the  Educational  Question, 
the  only  question  of  immediately  practical  interest' to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  But  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  too  clearly  hostile.  Mr. 
Lehmann  did  not  receive  the  support  for  which  he  had 
looked,  and  Mr.  Esmonde  was  selected  by  bishop  and 
priests  and  the  Nationalist  wire-pullers  as  the  “  popular 
candidate.”  When  the  nomination  day  arrived,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Esmonde  was  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  the  popular  candidate ;  he  withdrew 
at  the  last  moment,  and  left  the  field  open  to  Mr.  Dela¬ 
hunty,  who  carried  the  tenant-farmers  with  him  in  his 


have  been  forgiven  for  overflowing  its  banks.  It  was 
not  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  flood,  but  the  style 
in  which  it  was  done,  and  in  which  the  same  is  regularly 
done  twice,  or  oftener,  every  year,  that  tired  out  the 
forbearance  of  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Thames.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  flood  throughout 


sense  of  the  word  the  popular  candidate ;  he  withdrew  the  country,  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  from  its  natur^ 
at  the  last  moment,  and  left  the  field  open  to  Mr.  Dela-  and  geographical  features,  should  bo  1^  liable  to 
hunty,  who  carried  the  tenant-farmers  with  him  in  his  than  the  majority  of  other  river  valleys  of  England, 
attack  upon  Mr.  Lehmann’s  coalition  of  Whigs  and  The  Severn,  the  Wve,  the  Dee,  the  nvers  of  Cornell 
Conservative  landlords.  Mr.  Delahunty  was  returned  and  Devonshire,  and  all  streams  which  evw  flowed  be- 
this  week  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  over  Mr.  Leh-  tween  mountains  and  moorlands,  oe  exceed  if 

mann.  The  latter,  in  a  splenetic  spirit,  threatens  an  ap-  they  find  themselves,  after  a  h^vy  ram,  pre- 

peal  on  the  ground  of  clerical  intimidation,  but  it  is  sented  with  more  water  than  their  natum  channels  can 
questionable  whether  he  will  attempt  an  enterprise  so  carry  away  to  the  sea  without  an  overflow.  In  sue 


had  been  granted.  Moreover,  Mr.  Delahunty’s  victory  escape :  the  surrounding  hills  are  usually 


/ 
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tion,  and  from  each  a  snrface  as  this  the  water  runs  off 
quickly,  and  but  little  soaks  in  to  form  perennial 
springs.  The  disproportion  between  the  summer  and 
winter  volume  of  such  a  river  as  the  Wye  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  Thames  in  the  similar  seasons.  By 
“volume"  we  would  mean,  not  the  superficial  area 
covered  by  water  (for  that,  for  the  very  reasons  of 
which  we  complain,  is  artificially  made  wider  in 
proportion  in  the  Thames  in  fiood-time  than  in 
other  rivers),  but  the  relative  number  of  gallons 
of  water  which  pass  per  minute  to  the  sea,  at 
a  g^ven  time  of  year.  Yet  a  geographical  and  geolo¬ 
gical  examination  of  the  vaHey  of  the  Thames,  m^e  in 
summer  time  by  a  stranger  who  was  unprejudiced,  and 
who  did  not  know  the  natural  features  of  the  river  in 
winter,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  denizens 
of  its  banks  should  be  more  exempt  from  annoyance  of 
floods  than  those  of  other  rivers  of  importance.  It 
starts  from  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oiren- 
oester,  but  that  source  has  nothing  of  a  really  moun¬ 
tainous  character,  and  its  surface  is  cultivated  soil,  and 
not  barren  hillside  rock.  Before  it  reaches  Lechlade  it 
has  settled  into  an  alluvial  valley,  and,  through  this, 
flnds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Mountain  ranges  are  no¬ 
where  contiguous  to  it.  The  country  which  it  drains  is 
chiefly  arable  or  pasture  plain.  Its  tributaries,  the 
Wini-ush,  Evenlode,  and  Thame,  do  not  flow  from 
any  mountain  ranges.  At  Nuneham  it  reaches  the 
“  chalk  "  for  the  first  time,  and  to  these  chalk  hills  it 
clings,  winding  in  and  out,  until  it  has  passed 
Gliefden.  This  chalk  range,  though  of  consider¬ 
able  elevation,  is,  from  its  geological  formation, 
by  no  means  qualified  to  pour  its  su^ace  waters  with 
any  sudden  rush  into  the  river.  On  the  contrary,  its 
porous  nature  causes  it  to  absorb  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  and  to  produce  it  later  on 
in  springs  from  its  base.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  summer  level  of  the  Thames  depends  upon,  and 
varies,  sinks,  or  rises,  according  to  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  chalk  ranges  between  Nuneham  and  Maiden¬ 
head.  The  river  swells  from  mile  to  mile  along  this  part  of 
its  course,  and  yet  receives  no  tributaries  of  importance 
which  can  in  the  smallest  degree  account  for  its  increase 
of  volume.  It  is  from  the  perennial  chalk  springs  which 
steadily  and  silently  leak  into  its  bed,  that  the  Thames 
grows,  from  the  small  size  of  the  river  at  Sandford,  till 
it  attains  that  which  passes  Boulter’s  weir,  above 
Maidenhead  Bridge.  The  winter  rains  take  the  best 
part  of  a  year  to  find  their  way  through  the  chalk.  A 
dry  wintOT  is  the  prelude  to  a  low  summer  level  in 
the  Thames,  unless  there  should  be  a  July  flood,  as 
in  1860  and  1875.  A  wet  winter,  such  as  the  last  two, 
causes  the  Thames  to  rise  above  its  natural  summer 
level  through  summer  and  autumn,  and  yet  clear  withal, 
showing  that  its  extra  strength  is  due  to  springs  and  not 
to  snrface  water.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  in 
one  or  two  places  in  Surrey.  Near  Epsom  a  “  bourne  *’ 
sometimes  breaks  out,  smd  runs  strong  in  summer-time, 
while  in  other  summers  it  is  unseen.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
the  over-supply  of  water  in  the  chalk  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
the  result  of  an  excess  of  winter  rainfall,  which  does  not 
find  its  way  into  the  underground  reservoirs,  and  out 
again  to  the  plains,  until  the  summer  has  set  in. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  naturally  look  for 
some  external  and  artificial  reason  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Thames  is  flooded  by  moderate  winter  rains 
when  even  mountain-bred  rivers  keep  within  bounds ; 
and  that  it,  during  the  late  excessive  rainfall,  has  caused 
so  much  inconvenience  and  damage  to  property.  That 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  practices  of  the  millowners 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  supine  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  same.  The 
game  constantly  played  is  as  follows.  The  millowners 
generally  have  control,  subject  to  the  Conservancy,  of  the 
lashers  or  weirs  which  pass  the  river  water  wherever  a 
lock  bars  the  way.  At  some  locks  there  is  no  mill,  and 
in  such  cases  the  discretion  of  opening  or  closing  flood¬ 
gates  and  paddles  is  left  with  the  lock-keepers.  But  where 
a  mill  stands,  the  control  is  transferred  to  the  mill- 
owners,  In  summer  time  the  management  of  the 


The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  self-patent, 
viz.,  a  freer  and  more  perpetual  exit  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  at  all  times.  The  weirs  and  lashers  might 
with  advantage  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass 
off  more  water  when  opened.  This  *  would  Tnitigikfft 
floods,  even  if  millowners  went  on  as  before.  But, 
further,  some  restraint  should  be  put  upon  these  mill- 
owners,  and  some  energy  spurred  into  the  Conservancy. 


u 


“  flushes,"  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  is  left  to  these 
functionaries.'  A  “  flush  "  is,  when  water  is  low,  not 
affording  depth  on  the  shoals  for  loaded  barges,  an 
exti*a  supply  of  water  is  passed  on  from  reach  to  reach, 
as  the  loaded  barges  progress :  i.a,  the  barges  start  from 
A,  the  floodgates  at  A  are  opened,  and  the  water 
denned  down  to  lock  B ;  thither  the  barges  pass, 
and  then  the  lasher-gates  at  B  are  opened,  and  the 
water  passed  on  to  6.  This  is  done  about  twice  a 
week,  and  loaded  barges  wait  for  “  flush  "  day  befm*e 
attempting  a  journey.  The  amount  of  water  in  the 
river  would,  even  in  the  driest  summer,  admit  of 
a  third  and  often  a  fourth  “  flush  "  day  in  the  week, 
which  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  barge-owners, 
and  would  save  them  much  delay.  But  the  interests  of 
the  millowners  here  clash  with  those  of  navigation,  and 
the  latter  go  to  the  wall.  A  “  good  head  of  water  "  is 
of  importance  to  the  working  of  a  mill,  and  hence  the 
desire  to  store  up  water  as  much  as  possible,  to  enable 
the  mill  to  work  with  full  power.  It  is  this  desire  of 
keeping  up  a  “good  head"  which  also  comes  on  tho 
scene  in  winter,  and  with  such  inconvenient  results.  In 
summer  it  is  only  navigation  which  is  sacrificed  to  tho 
selfishness  of  millowners ;  in  winter  it  is  the  property, 
comfort,  and  health  of  thousands,  which  are  thus  en¬ 
dangered  and  sacrificed.  When  the  first  commencement 
of  winter  rain&ll  fills  the  river  channel,  and  so  raises  it 
above  the  normal  level,  that  surplus  water  is  welcomed 
as  a  valuable  commodity  by  the  millowners.  They 
keep  the  lashers  tight  and  paddles  down,  and  luxuriate 
in  the  mill-power  of  a  brimful  river.  So  far  this 
is  doing  no  harm  for  the  minute.  But  it  is  the 
sequel  which  is  mischievous.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  river  is  dammed  in  a  series 
of  artificial  lakes,  fiom  lock  to  lock,  with  an  over¬ 
flow  at  the  lasher  or  weir  belonging  to  each  lock. 
The  Severn  has  but  two  weirs,  at  Tewkesbury  and  at 
Gloucester,  and  so  has  less  obstacles  to  its  flow.  A 
Severn  flood  passes  off  in  one-third  of  tho  time  of  a 
Thames  flood.  There  are  thirty-three  locks  on  the 
Thames  between  Oxford  and  Teddington.  In  its  natural 
state  there  would  be  one  straight  flow  of  water .  from 
Lechlade  to  London.  Now,  when  the  river  is  thus  biim- 
full,  if  there  comes  a  second  rainfall,  the  channel  has  no 
space  left  to  contain  the  new  rush  of  water.  Had  the 
river  been  in  a  natural  state,  without  locks,  or  had  tho 
lashers  been  opened  when  the  first  rainfall  came,  tho 
first  flush  of  water  would  have  run  off  to  sea,  and  havo 
made  room  for  the  later  rains.  When  flood  really  com¬ 
mences,  the  gates  are  relaxed,  and  the  pent-up  water 
released,  but  the  mischief  has  l^n  done  already ;  and  the 
second  rainfall,  finding  its  path  blocked  by  the  first 
rainfall,  which  has  been  thus  delayed  on  its  passage,  baa 
no  option  but  to  find  its  way  as  best  it  can  over  tho 
surrounding  meadows.  Sooner  or  later  a  flood  mig^t 
occur,  with  excessive  rainfall,  even  if  the  river  lay  un¬ 
locked  all  the  year  round,  but  at  present  this  state  of 
things  exists — that  a  flood,  whenever  it  does  come,  cornea 
tea  brim-full  river,  even  though  there  may  have  been  time 
and  to  spare  for  the  last  heavy  fall  to  have  run  off  had 
the  gates  been  open.  And  again,  when  a  flood  has  sub¬ 
sided  so  far  that  the  river  is  once  more  within  its  banks, 
the  water  is  from  that  moment  “  bottled  "  as  before, 
and  the  level  of  the  river  kept  to  the  top  of  its  banks, 
for  the  sake  of  the  “  head."  If  winter  rains  are  then  at 
end,  no  more  harm  is  done,  and  the  level  gradually 
sinks  as  summer  advances ;  but,  if  another  rainfrdl  of  an 
inch  or  two  should  still  have  to  come,  it  inevitably 
causes  a  new  flood,  simply  because,  as  before,  it  finds 
the  river  full  when  it  comes  down.  The  tactics  of  the 
millowners  are  thus  summed  up : — “  Chanoe  a  flood 
rather  than  lose  the  head." 
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There  may  or  may  not  be  individual  remedies  for  each 
flooded  honseholder  against  the  mill  above  him ;  bat  ifc 
would  be  a  difficult  ti^k  to  assess  the  exact  amount  of 
extra  damage  done  by  the  increase  of  artificial  flood 
over  natural  flood,  and  there  may  be  proof  of  prescrip¬ 
tive  ri^ht  on  the  part  of  these  nullowners. 

Besides,  what  is  wanted,  in  sanitary  interests,  is,  not  a 
series  of  individual  lawsuits,  or  such  compromises  as  may 
be,  but  a  parliamentary  reform  in  the  matter.  An  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  late  floods  will  show  that  we  do  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate  the  efleot  which  more  or  less  egress  for 
water  at  the  weirs  has  upon  the  level  of  floods.  At  Ted- 
dington  there  is  a  weir  with  paddles,  slanting  across  the 
left-hand  of  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  piece  of 
open  waterffiU;  on  the  right-hand  side,  going  down-stream, 
is  the  look-ou^  or  channel.  There  are*^two  locks — one 
large  one  for  l»rges  and  outrigged  boats  which  cannot 
ship  their  oars ;  and  one  small  one  for  gigs  and  other  small 
pleasure-boats,  which  can  be  thus  pass^  through  in  half 
the  time  and  with  one-tenth  of  the  draw  of  water  that  an 
empty  and  refill  ef  the  large  lock  entails.  The  pressure  of 
the  late  floods  forced  down  the  walls  of  this  sinaller  lock, 
and  the  piece  of  bank  abutting  it,  and  let  a  free  flow  of 
water  through.  In  a  few  hours  the  floods  at  Kingston, 
two  miles  higher  up,  had  fallen  two  feet.  Yet  the  flood, 
as  a  body  of  water,  was  not  on  the  decrease,  and  was 
rising  everywhere  else ;  and  what  is  more,  as  the  volume 
of  the  river  increased,  it  rose  again  at  Kingston,  showing 
that  the  rush  fi’om  above  was  by  no  means  subsiding. 
As  it  was,  the  main  road  by  the  **  Anglers,”  and  leading 
from  the  Portsmouth  road  to  the  Town-hall,  was 
under  water,  and  the  ground-floors  of  many  houses 
flooded.  What  might  not  have  been  this  flood  if 
Teddington  lock  had  not  providentially  burst  P  We  see 
from  this  one  casual  example  that  Teddington  weir,  large 
though  it  is,  is  inadequate  to  carry  off  all  the  flow  of 
flood- waters,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  it  would  miti¬ 
gate  discomfort  between  Teddmgton  and  Moulsey,  the 
next  lock.  W’e  may  also  infer  that  a  similar  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  other  weirs  would  produce  similar  relief  all  the 
way  up  to  Oxford.  And,  l^tly,  we  may  make  a  shrewd 
guess  how  minor  floods  might  be  arrested,  and  great  ones 
reduced,  by  a  timely  opening  of  even  such  weirs  as 
already  exist,  instead  of  the  water  being  retmned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mills.  Great  millowners  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy  will  not  take  into  their  own  hands  these 
two  simple  remedies  ;  it  is  time  that  Parliament  should 
interfere.  The  tidal  floods  of  the  tidal  basin  of  the 
Thames,  which  have  lately  increased  so  much  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  extent,  are  due  to  other  causes,  and  cannot 
be  discnssed  under  the  heading  of  this  article. 


NOVEL  INDUSTRIES  AS  SAFE  IN¬ 
VESTMENTS. 

We  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  a 
few  articles  written  especially  for  them,  to  certain  novel 
forms  of  industry  whmh  may  with  honour  and  profit  be 
followed,  aided,  or  promote,  by  those  who,  to  their 
knowledj^  and  capiW,  are  able  to  add  a  little  courage 
and  some  perseverance  and  skill.  If  we  carry  out  our 
plan  of  setting  forth  these  things  as  th^  sho^d  be  with 
dearness  and  accuracy,  what  we  write  may  bo  well 
worth  reading,  even  by  those  who  have  no  intention  to 
follow  our  advice  or  reduce  our  suggestions  to  the  form 
of  action.  Life  is  full  of  romance,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  earth  has  been  planted  with  trees  and  com, 
Jhow  the  grasses  have  been  distributed  over  its  surface, 
the  birds  of  the  air  changed  one  climate  for  another, 
Scotch  salmon  been  made  to  swim  in  Australian  waters, 
Spanish  sheep  to  yield  fuller  fleeces  at  the  antipodes 
they  ever  ^ve  to  their  masters  in  Andalusia,  and 


sweeter  breath  by  being  transferred  to  new  soils  under 
other  suns,  would,  if  told  as  a  tale,  be  found  as  full  of 
interest  as  any  story,  even  including  the  delightful  storv 
which  is  now  in  progress  in  these  pages.  But  although 
what  we  write  may  be  read  by  the  idle  for  their  pastime, 
our  purpose  is  mainly  wim  practical  men;  to  move 


their  wills  to  quicker  doing,  roLse  their  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  to  put  more  money  into  their  parses.  There 
is  no  harm  in  making  money,  if  the  money  comes  natu¬ 
rally  M  the  apple  follows  its  flower,  and  there  is  real 
good  in  offering  advice  on  the  safe  way  of  increasing  the 
number  of  our  sovereigns  if  the  advice  includes  the 
aiding  of  Nature  as  well  and  as  much  os  the  helping  of 
oursmves. 


After  looking  over  all  the  morning  papers,  and  pay- 
ing  especial  attention  to  the  money- marxets,  any  thought¬ 


ful  reader  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  sadly 
in  want  of  a  few  safe  things  in  which  to  invest  our 
money ;  and  thin^  moreover,  that  will  not  rise  by 
telegiams,  or  fall  bv  rumour,  thin^  that  are  not  moved 
by  mis  man*s  trutn  or  that  man’s  lies.  These  tilings 
are  not  hard  to  find. 


One  which  is  of  special  interest  just  now  is  the 
commonplace  thing  called  fresh  meat.  The  proportionate 
number  of  meat-eating  people  in  England  is  greater 
than  in  anj^  other  part  of  the  Old  World.  It  was 
greater  daring  the  year  lately  closed  than  it  was  in 
the  year  preceding — whfle  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  our  beef  eaters  now  and  thirty  years  ago  is 
one  of  the  surprising  facts*  of  our  national  existence. 
With  the  increased  consumption  of  beef  and  mutton  the 
price  of  these  commodities  has  more  than  doubled  in  lels 
than  a  generati6n.  The  price  can  easily  be  lowered  with 
great  profit  to  those  who  may  embark  in  the  business, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  the  beef  shall  be 
increased,  and  its  quality  in  no  way  diminished.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  buy  sufficient  and  suitable 
land  on  which  to  raise  our  stock,  and  if  on  account  of 
the  prevalency  of  certain  fashionable  customs  we  cannot 
buy  land  in  England,  or  because  the  land  is  wanted 
for  ornament,  or  for  fox-covers,  or  the  growth  of  pictur¬ 
esque  furze,  or  for  any  other  frivolous  reason — which  is 
perfeetlv  astounding  to  some  thoughtful  readers  of  the 
times,  mat  such  reason  should  be  able  to  exist,  much 
less  exert  itself  as  a  reason — ^then  must  we  needs  go 
where  land  can  be  bought  and  easily  conveyed  on  which 
to  rear  our  flocks  and  herds.  Such  land  is  not  hard  to 
find,  and  it  is  within  a  distance,  in  time,  of  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days  firom  Smith  field  and  Leadenhall. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  land  over  which  flies  the  British  fla^, 
and  where  British  law,  and  British  honesty,  suoh  as  it 
is—^and  whatever  it  is,  it  is  better  than  the  honesty 
of  most  honest  knaves — ^prevail.  In  Canada,  for 
instance,  land  can  be  bought  suitable  for  rearing 
stock  for  20^.  an  acre.  Take  ten  farms  of  640  acres 
each — and  the  capital  required  for  their  purchase  is  a 
mere  fieabite  in  compavison  with  the  money  which  is 
every  week  lost  by  misguided  people  gambling  in  foreign 
stocks — and  these  lands  will  not  only  g^ve  us  a  great 
accession  of  beef  and  mutton,  but  cheese  and  batter  as 
well.  In  less  than  two  years  the  lands  will  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves,  and  the  jieM  of  nearly  7,000 
acres  becomes  the  perennial  pro&  and  advantage  of 
everybody  concerned.  But  for  that  matter,  there  need 
even  be  no  preliminary  buying  of  land  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  our  fresh  meat  supply.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  waiting  to  be  conveyed 
to  our  ports  from  the  West,  to  enable  ns  to  live  more 
cheaply  and  with  less  of  the  care  that  corrupts  and  kills. 
Such  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  will  stand  comparison  with 
any  which  our  own  markets  offer,  and  it  can  be  sold  in 
London  for  nearly  half  of  its  present  price,  and  at 
nearly  the  same  profit  as  the  rich,  sporting  butcher,  who 
lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  at  present  puto  into  his  own 
pocket.  Why  this  is  not  done  is  a  reflection  on  our 
mtelligence,  our  courage,  our  enterprise,  and  common 
sense.  Not  more  int^gence,  or  oourage,  enterprise, 
or  common  sense  is  required  for  so  good  a  work 
than  is  needed  to  organise  a  new  club,  erect  an 
ignoble  statue  to  some  noble  or  royal  personage,  ^ 
up  a  subscription  list  on  news  from  Bulgaria,  ' 
or  say  a  benefit  at  two  guineas  a  ticket  for  some  old  and 
deserving  actor  gprown  decrepit  in  serving  the  public. 
The  Canadian  frirmer  is  able  and  ready  to  supply  us  with 
delicious  fresh  meat  at  very  low  rates  ;  its  transport  is 
rapid  and  cheiq).  There  is  no  fear  of  any  oombination 
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being  entered  into  for  the  raising  of  prices  on  the  part 
of  onr  colonial  friends ;  all  that  is  wanted  hero  u  an  or¬ 
ganisation  to  which  the  sergeant  of  even  a  regiment  of 
Marines  is  equal,  if  he  only  receives  the  necessary  in- 
stractions  and  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  carry  them 
out. 

We  simply  refuse  to  believe,  with  an  Oxford  professor 
of  art,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  do  any  of  those  things, 
unless  St.  George  comes  again  clad  in  all  his  shining 
armonr  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  and  see  that  there 
is  no  pilfering.  We  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Rnskin*s 
proposal  that  all  persons  intrusted  with  moneys  for 
which  they  have  to  give  account  should  wear  glass 
pockets,  although  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  that 
would  never  have  occurred  to  ourselves.  Where  there 
is  real  honest  industry,  there  will  follow  unconsciously 
the  virtues  which  feed  the  healthy  life  of  a  great  nation, 
and  the  simple  reason  why  there  is  so  much  social  cor- 
mption  amongst  us,  is  the  manner — which  has  become 
terrible  to  look  upon — in  which  the  prosecution  of  honest 
industry  Las  been  circumscribed.  We  have  invested 
too  much  honest  money  in  loans  to  Turkey,  Russia, 
Peru,  and  other  States,  which  have  become  fraudulent,  to 
say  nothing  of  States  that  were  fraudulent  from  the 
beginning  of  their  existence,  and  never  intended  to  be 
other  than  fraudulent,  and  we  have  invested  too  little 
honest  money  in  honest  men  of  our  own  race  and 
nation.  This  is  becoming  obvious  to  the  meanest 
eapacity,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see  the  most  re- 
fi^shing  results  spring  from  a  contemplation  of  our 
errors  in  this  regard.  It  is  as  certain,  if  you  lend  your 
money  on  usurious  terms  to  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  or  the 
Peruvian,  that  you  will  only  reap  bitterness  and  tears,  as 
if  yon  prefer  to  build  houses  for  the  caging  of  able-bodied 
idlers — now  so  easily  called  paupers  without  any  shame 
being  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  folk  so  designated,  or  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  so  distinguish  their  fellow-subjects 
— to  providing  them  with  honest  labour,  you  will  most 
certainly  reap  their  speedy  ruin,  as  well  as  your  own. 

It  is  accounted  not  merely  a  post  of  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  of  great  honour,  to  belong  to  the  commissariat 
of  an  army  in  time  of  war.  Time  was  when  to  belong 
to  the  commissariat  of  a  nation  numbering  some  thirty 
millions  of  souls  was  likewise  a  great  honour,  certainly 
a  great  responsibility,  and  not  unattended  with  profit. 
That  commissariat  has,  however,  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degradation.  Few  of  the  things  now  brought  to 
marlcet  which  form  part  of  the  people’s  food  come 
either  direct  from  the  producer  or  fresh  into  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  hands ;  they  first  pass  through  the  gates  of  some 
middleman,  who  has  no  earthly  connexion  with  their 
production,  but  who  has  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  their  sale,  and  to  pocket  the  largest 
share  of  the  profits.  Many  of  the  good  things  are  like¬ 
wise  tampered  with  or  adulterated  before  they  reach  the 
market-place,  and  it  has  now  come  to  bo  a  thing  as 
degrading  and  dishonouring  to  be  connected  with  trade 
as  to  be  connected  with  a  gaming-house,  or  any  other 
house  of  evil-fame.  Surely  here  is  a  reform  worthy  the 
ambition  of  men  to  bring  about.  It  can  be  accomplished 
with  ease,  with  honour,  and  with  profit,  and  until  we 
prove  to  ourselves  that  we  can  reform  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling  fresh  beef  and  mutton  it  will  be  but  dreaiy 
work  to  think  or  write  of  other  reforms.  The  honour 
and  glory  to  be  reaped  in  making  this  revolution  are 
not  insignificant.  It  includes  among  other  matters  of 
great  national  value  the  cultivation  of  fresh  and  new 
lands — the  increase  of  healthy  occupations  for  our 
people — the  emptying  of  our  workhouses  of  all  able- 
bodied  idlers,  leaving  them  only  as  asylums  for 
the  aged,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  such  helpless 
ones  as  have  no  relatives  and  friends.  It  includes, 
among  other  things,  an  increased  love  and  respect  for 
our  fellow-men.  Let  ns  then  set  about  lowering  the 
price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  make  gambling  in  the 
people’s  food  impossible.  Let  us  invest  our  moneys  not 
with  jobbers  in  Turks,  Perus,  or  Russias,  but  in  lands 
that  will  yield  30  tons  of  turnips  to  the  single  acre, 
45  tons  of  mangold  wnrtzel  to  the  acre,  25  tons  of 
carrots,  and  25  tons  of  parsnips.  These  are  the 


succulent  roots  on  which  to  feed  our  cattle.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  novel  industries  of  which  we  have  to 
speak,  and  one  of  whose  characteristics  is  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  safe  investment. 


ENGLISH  DINNERS. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Times  made  a  discovery  and 
with  it  the  fortune  of  a  most  deserving  gentleman.  It 
found  out  that  in  Church  Street,  Soho,  was  a  French 
restaurant,  known  as  the  H6tel  dn  Pavilion,  where  for 
a  very  small  sum  a  very  admirable  French  dinner  could 
be  enjoyed.  The  writer  of  the  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter,  gave  an  account  of  a  dinner  which 
he  had  enjoyed  at  this  small  establishment,  and  which 
had  cost  him  but  a  shilling  or  two.  It  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  most  admirable  dishes,  all  of  which  he 
declared  had  been  eooked  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
It  was  easy  to  see  from  internal  evidence  that  the  writer 
was  an  authority  on  his  subject,  and  the  Hdtel  du 
Pavilion  sprang  at  once  into  fame.  Everybody  went  to 
dine  there,  and  those  who  understood  good  cookery 
went  again.  The  result,  of  course,  was  inevitable.  M. 
Kettncr,  the  proprietor,  took  to  raising  his  prices,  and 
dinners  in  Church  Street  may  still  be  as  good  but  cer¬ 
tainly  are  no  longer  as  cheap  as  they  once  were. 

These  reminiscences  are  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  volume  called  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Table,*  which 
purports  to  be  written  by  M.  Kettner  himself,  and  which 
is  certainly  worthy  of  him.  Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  will  understand 
wherein  the  secret  of  dining  comfortably  consists.  The 
book  itself  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  dictionary,  and, 
as  the  old  Scotch  lady  observed  when  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  *  Encycloprodia  Britannica,*  “  the  change  of 
subject  is  apt  to  be  bewildering.”  Principles,  however, 
are  possible,  even  in  a  treatise  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  the  true  principles  of  dining  well  are  evidently 
understood  by  M.  Kettner,  though  he  nowhere  explicitly 
states  them.  Our  dishes  are  not  sufficiently  simple,  and 
we  have  too  many  of  them.  Anything  more  terrible 
than  the  English  formal  family  dinner,  as  it  is  served  in 
a  fashionable  or  prosperous  household,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  From  twenty  to  thirty  people  are  asked,  which 
is  a  cardinal  error  to  begin  with.  There  should  never 
be  so  many  at  table  as  to  necessitate  the  breaking  up  of 
the  conversation  into  knots.  The  big  English  dinner  is 
not  a  dinner,  but  four  or  five  dinners  at  once.  What 
holds  true  of  the  number  of  guests  holds  equally  true  of 
what  is  affectedly  termed  the  “ menu**  There  are  two 
soups,  four  kin^  of  fish,  half-a-dozen  entrees^  three 
joints,  four  sorts  of  game  or  fowl,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
varieties  of  pastry.  This,  again,  is  not  a  dinner,  but 
rather  a  dozen  dinners.  The  notion,  wo  suppose,  is, 
that  the  guest,  out  of  this  bewildering  quantity 
of  dishes,  selects  his  own  especial  1‘epast,  much 
as  he  might  order  his  dinner  at  a  hotel.  The  affectation 
of  this  is,  of  course,  obvious.  A  man  must  keep  the 
kitchen  of  a  king  if  his  cooks  can  on  the  same  day  serve 
up  thirty  distinct  dishes,  all  cooked  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  kitchen  in  London  capable  of  such 
a  task.  CarSme  understood  this,  and  never  allowed  the 
dinners  to  which  he  gave  his  mind  to  consist  of  more 
than  six  or  seven  dishes.  His  rule  was  to  have  one 
soup,  one  fish,  one  large  and  one  small  joint,  a  vege¬ 
table  or  a  salad,  and  some  delicate  piece  of  pastry.  Let 
any  West  End  Amphitryon  who  doubts  the  virtue  of 
this  simplicity  try  it  only  once.  Let  him  limit  the 
number  of  his  guests  to  half-a-dozen,  and  set  before 
them  half-a-dozen  dishes — gravy  soup,  for  instance, 
smelts,  saddle  of  mutton,  woodcock,  jelly,  and  cauli¬ 
flower  aa  gratin.  '  The  cook  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  meal,  and  to  give  her  mind  to  it ;  the  guests  will 
appreciate  the  result ;  the  conversation  will  be  general ; 
and  everybody  will  go  away  charmed  and  grateful. 

We  have,  however,  other  faults  than  these.  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said: — *‘I  could  write  a  better  book  of 
cookery  than  has  yet  been  written.  It  should  be  a 
book  upon  philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is  now 
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much  more  simple.  Cookery  maybe  made  so  too.  it  is  true,  one  comes  across  a  cat  which  is  capable  of 
A  prescription  which  is  now  compounded  of  five  in-  performing  a  trick  or  two,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet 
g^dients  formerl^jr  had  fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery.  If  heard  of  a  troop  of  performing  oats,  nor  was  there  ever 
the  natare  ^the  ingredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer  a  cat  with  half  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  an 
will  do.  Dr.  Johnson  was  quite  right.  English  cooks  ordinary  terrier.”  In  the  second  place,  the  writer  of  a 
overdo  everything,  and  the  great  charm  of  a  French  letter  in  an  evening  paper  of  the  same  date  proposed  a 


dinner,  such  as  that  in  Church  Street,  is  the  simplicity 
not  of  its  dishes  only,  but  even  of  its  sauces.  An 
English  cook,  for  instance,  puts  butter  into  her  apple 
sauce,  and  considers  that  every  joint  ought  to  be  accom- 


tax  on  cats,  and  took  occasion  to  insult  the  cat  tribe  in 
the  bitterest  way.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  are  still 
some  people  faithful  to  the  old  Egyptian  creed,  who  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying  that  the  cat’s  chasing  its  prey 


sau^,  ana  consiaers  tnat  every  joint  ought  to  be  accom-  agree  with  us  m  saying  that  the  cat’s  chasing  its  prey 
^ied  by  three  vegetables  at  least,  if  not  by  four.  The  is  a  si^n,  not  of  savagery,  but  of  that  love  of  sport 
English  host  is  never  w  proud  as  when  he  sees  upon  his  which  is  dear  to  many  Englishmen,  and  induces  them 
table  some  gorgeous  dish,  such  as  a  salmon  d  Id  Chdtn^  to  prefer  the  ganie  they  have  followed  and  found 
lord,  or  a  Normandy  sole.  Now,  carp  d  Id  Chdmhord,  for  themselves  to  that  which  is  bought  and  brought 
or  chub  d  Id  Ohdmbord—ii  chub  is  to  bo  eaten  at  all —  to  them  in  a  lordly  dish.  Again,  “  every  now  and 
is  all  very  well ;  for  lean  and  muddy  fish  require  to  be  then  ”  a  cat  is  found  which  can  perform  tricks, 
thus  dressed  up.  So,  too,  when  a  sole  is  not  quite  so  Can  anyone,  acquainted  with  the  race,  doubt  that  every 
fresh  as  it  ought  to  be,  an  ingenious  cook  will  smother  cat  of  ordinary  mental  powers  can,  if  he  or  she  like^ 
it  with  mussels,  oysters,  truflles,  onions,  mushrooms,  perform  tricks  P  That  they  very  often  do  not  like  is 
and  a  hundred  other  such  garnishes.  But  fresh  salmon,  only  a  proof  of  that  royal  independence,  dating,  no  doubt, 
or  a  fresh  sole,  cannot  be  cooked  too  plainly  and  simply,  from  tne  time  when  they  were  gods,  which  distinguishes 
We  spoil  half  our  dishes  by  this  English  barbarism,  them  from  the  more  submissive  dog.  ”  No  one  has  ever 
There  is, for  instance,  only  one  way  to  eat  an  artichoke;  seen  a  troop  of  performing  cats.”  No;  for  when  cats 
but  at  an  English  table  artichokes  are  literally  served  as  band  themselves  together,  it  is  not  for  so  futile  a  purpose 
a  vegetable  with  the  meat.  Asparagus  is  similarly  as  giving  entertainments  for  others*  profit.  “  No  cat 


desecrated.  Salad  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  hot 
meat,  and  as  often  as  not  on  the  same  plate ;  while  the 
English  idea  of  a  salad  is  that  you  cannot  thrust  too 
many  different  kinds  of  herbs  into  the  bowl  together. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  that  each  neutralises  the  flavour 
of  the  other,  and  what  we  get  is  a  jumble  of  lettuce, 
onion,  tarragon,  endive,  cucumber,  b^troot,  and  celery, 
all  mixed  up  together.  The  French,  who  know  better 
than  this,  allow  some  one  herb  to  predominate  dis- 


has  half  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  an  ordinaij 
terrier.**  Docility,  as  the  tyrant  man  understands  it,  is 
perhaps  foreign  to  the  cat*s  nature ;  but  as  to  intelligence, 
let  ns  ask  this  daring  writer  who  insults  the  majesty 
of  the  cat, .  if  he  has  ever  known  an  ordinary 
terrier  discover  for  itself,  without  hint  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  way  of  opening  and  passing  through  a 
door  latched  at  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground  P  If  he  has  ever  known  ordinary  terriers  devote 


tnan  tms,  allow  some  one  nero  to  predominate  ois-  ground  r  ii  ne  nas  ever  known  ordinary  terriers  devote 
tinctively  in  evei^  salad.  **  Too  muen  art  in  cookery  hours  to  patiently  teaching  their  family  the  science  of 
may  be  as  fatal  as  too  little ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  hunting  P  If  he  has  ever  known  an  ordinary  terrier  to 
some  of  the  receipts  of  the  master-cooks  without  wishing  punish  one  of  its  family  for  insolent  behaviour  to  the 
that  they  could  fbrget  high  art  and  come  down  to  com-  master  of  the  house  where  it  lives  P  Yet  these  thin  gs, 
moh  sense.**  These  are  M.  Kettner*s  words,  and  although  to  which  we  could  add  indefinitely  if  space  allowed,  are 
M.  Kettner  has  raised  his  prices,  he  has  not  forgotten  matters  of  common  experience  among  people  honoured 
his  art.  by  the  friendship  of  cats.  Let  those  wno  are  prone  to 

Life  would  be  much  more  enjoyable  than  it  is  if  rich  believe  in  the  unjust  prejudice  against  the  majestic  race 


men  would  only  recollect  what  a  serious  responsibility  of  cats,  study  them  but  a  little,  and  they  will  find  that 
you  take  upon  yourself  when  you  ask  a  number  of  people  their  beauty  is  more  than  equalled  by  their  mental 
to  dinner.  The  English  host  seldom  does  more  th^  tell  powers.  If  thev  are  reserved  and  uncommunicative,  is 
his  wife  whom  to  invite.  His  wife  writes  the  invitations  it  any  wonder  that  the  descendants  of  deities  should  in- 
and”  arranges**  the  dinner  with  the  cook,  a  process  which  herit  some  pride  from  the  time  when  the  race  that  now 
means  that  the  cook  has  her  own  way  from  first  to  last,  sets  them  to  catch  mice  worshipped  their  ancestors  P 
The  cook,  of  course,  is  in  league  with  the  butterman, 
the  fishmoncrer.  the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  and 


the  fishmonger,  the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  and 
pastrycook.  She  has  a  commission  on  all  their  bills, 
and  her  one  object  is  to  get  as  many  dishes  into  the  menu 
as  possible.  Whether  they  are  cooked  as  they  ought 
to  be  or  not  she  cares  very  little,  and  is  quite  satisfied 
so  long  as  she  discharges  her  duty  well  enough  to  keep 
her  place.  If  we  ask  ourselves  where  it  is  that  we  oftenest 
have  a  good  dinner,  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  is 
when  we  have  dined  with  one  or  two  friends  at  our  club 
for  something  like  six  or  seven  shillings  a  head.  There 
are  a  few  leaders  of  fashion  who  have  set  the  example  of 
giving  small  dinners  to  a  small  number  of  guests.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  over  which  the  English  are 
so  conservative  as  their  blunders ;  and,  between  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  host,  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the 
cook,  and  the  rapacity  of  tradesmen,  the  gigantic 
English  dinner  is  likely  to  survive  for  many  years. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  BOMBAY. 

(A  Letter  from  the  Affected  DUtricU.) 

Bombay,  December  31. 

The  telegram  has  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  the 
fact  that  the  calamity  of  famine  has  fallen  with  a  dark 
shadow  upon  this  Presidency.  The  word  fia,mine,  which 
has  almost  lost  its  meaning  in  highly-civilised  countries, 
has  all  its  old  import  in  India.  !]^ad  the  account  of  the 
Orissa  famine,  and  the  horrors  related  will  recall  to  your 
mind  Boccaccio*s  brief  yet  terribly  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plague  in  Florence.  Thousands .  fled  from 
the  affected  districts  only  to  perish  from  lack  of  food  by 
the  roadside.  Famine  stamped  out  the  love  of  offspring 
and  of  home,  conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  India.  Different  ideas  were  entertained  as  to 
the  point  at  which  scarcity  amounts  to  famine,  but  for 
political  and  financial  purposes  this  point  may  be  taken 
to  be  that  at  which  Government  relief  operations  be¬ 
come  necessary  ;  that  is  to  say,  when,  in  order  to  save  the 


A  WORD  FOR  CATS.  I  come  necessary  ;  inai>  is  lo  say,  wuen,  m  orucr  w  vuo 

A  melancholy  wonderment  may  be  drawn  from  people  from  starvation,  the  State  has  to  find  work  and 
trying  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  food  (or  wages)  for  the  able-bodied,  and  to  give  fo^  in 
the  great  Kater  Murr,  celebrated  by  Hoffmann,  could  charity  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  labour.  We  have 
he  have  seen  the  indignities  offered  to  his  race  this  long  since  reached  this  point  in  the  affected  districts  in 
week.  In  the  first  place,  an  otherwise  admirable  article  Bombay  Presidency.  .  , .  ,  , 

on  the  taming  of  animals,  which  appeared  in  a  morning  The  following  are  the  Collectorates  in  which  there  hw 


paper 
”  The 
a  semi 


ferocity  of  its  savage  ancestors.  Every  now  and  then,  |  gaum,  Dharwar.  For  the  purposes  of  civil  administration 
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each  province  is  divided  into  districts  which  correspond 
with  the  “departments”  in  France  and  other  Continental 
countries  which  have  a  centralised  form  of  government. 
The  representative  of  the  Government  in  each  district  is 
the  officer  who  fulfils  the  united  but  distinct  functions  of 
G(dlector  and  Magistrate,  and  hence  a  district  is  often  called 
a  Collectorate.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Collector,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  to  collect  the  district  revenue,  the  principal 
item  being  derived  f^rom  the  land  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  deemed  the  landlord  or  proprietor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  supply  you  with  information  concerning 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  seven  districts,  the  af¬ 
fected  area  in  square  miles,  the  population,  the  affected 
population,  number  of  people  employed  on  relief  works 
during  the  week  ending  December  22,  1876. 


DUtriet 

Ana  In 
sqnare 
milM 

Affected 
ana  in 

eqoare 

milee 

Popnlation 
of  district 

Affsoted 

population 

People  em¬ 
ployed  bn 
relief  woriw 
during  the^ 
pnsent 
week 

KhAndeto  . 

10;  162 

6,600 

1,028,642 

646,944 

4,150 

Nsfik . 

8,113 

2,000 

729,262 

250,000 

14,000 

Ahmcdnagar 

6,647 

5,340 

773,938 

640,000 

3r,282 

Poona . 

6,099 

2,600 

907,236 

318,601 

48,000 

Sholapur  . 

4,496 

4,406 

718,034 

718,084 

86,247 

Sattiwa 

4,988 

2,682 

1,064,002 

461,000 

17,612 

Kaladgi 

6,695 

6,695 

816,037 

816,037 

18,348 

Belganm 

4,691 

2,660 

938,760 

501,000 

20,000 

Bharwar 

4,664 

3,000 

988,037 

630,000 

13,398 

Total  . 

64,866 

33,873 

7,963,927 

4,981,616 

262,917 

The  area  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  is  33,878 
square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  nearly  eight 
millions.  The  population  consists  of  hardy,  industrious, 
intelligent  Mahratta  cultivators.  The  country  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  vast  plain,  with  undulating  rocky  ridges  and  low 
ranges  of  bare  barren  hills,  trap  rock  or  tiap  detritus, 
everywhere  forming  various  soils,  from  rich  black  cotton 
soil  to  shallow  r^  gravel,  which  only,  with  abundant 
rain,  gives  a  crop  of  millet,  the  usual  grain.  The  rains 
are  scanty  and  uncertain,  though  the  greater  rivers 
rising  in  the  Western  Ghats  rarely  run  entirely  dry. 
This  year  throughout  all  the  affected  districts  the  rains 
have  entirely  failed  in  September  and  October,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  Icharif^  or  first  crops,  have 
perished,  and  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  break  the 
iron  earth  to  sow  the  rahi,  or  the  second  or  winter  crop. 
The  principal  food  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan  is  Jowari 
and  Bajri.  Jowar  {Holcus  Sorgum)  grows  on  a  reedy 
stem,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bears 
irregularly-shaped  clusters  of  innumerable  round  grains, 
about  twice  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed.  It  is  common 
all  over  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  (or  dour- 
rah) ;  and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called  Kalam  boki ; 
there  is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy,  called  Melica 
rossa,  or  Sorgo  rossa.  Bajri  (^Holous  spicaiua)  re¬ 
sembles  a  bulrush,  the  head  being  covered  with 
a  round  grain  smaller,  sweeter,  and  more  nourish¬ 
ing  than  that  of  Jowar.  The  prices  of  staple 
grain,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  prices  at 
this  season,  have  risen  in  all  the  affected  districts  at 
least  cent,  per  cent.,  and  in  several  places  200  per  cent. 
The  Bombay  Government  have  wisely  determined  not 
to  interfere  directly  with  the  free  trade  in  grain.  Mill 
says  : — “  Direct  measures  at  the  cost  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  from  a  distance  are  expedient  when,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  the  thing  is  not  likely  to  be  done  by 
private  speculation.  In  any  other  case  they  are  a  great 
error.  Private  traders  will  not,  in  such  cases,  venture 
to  compete  with  the  Government,  and,  though  a  mer¬ 
chant  can  do  more  than  any  one  merchant,  it  cannot  do 
nearly  as  much  as  all  merchants.”  Orissa  was  shut  out 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Kaladgi,  all  the  affected  districts  are  in 
reach  of  rail  and  sea-road.  The  Bombay  Government 
have  taken  measures  to  send  grain  to  Kaladgi ;  else¬ 
where  they  have  refused  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade.  Events  have  shown  that  they  are 
right.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  India  have  sent 
grain,  and  private  enterprise  is  now  pouring  it  into 


Bombay  and  Puna  by  sea  and  rail,  and  distributing  it 
from  these  centres  into  the  local  markets.  During  the 
fortnight  ending  November  15,  10,000  tons  were  re- 
oeived  in  Bomfi^y  by  sea,  and  9,000  were  exported  to 
the  South  Mahratta  ports.  In  the  week  ending 
November  4,  7,357  tons  were  exported  from  Bombay  to 
Poona  and  Sholapur  and  the  intermediate  railway 
stations ;  while  the  amount  sent  direct  to  Poona  from 
Jubbulpore,  Cawnpore,  and  other  large  markets,  is  very 
great.  During  the  week  ending  December  15,  4,716 
tons  were  exported  from  Bombay  to  the  South  Mahratta 
ports,  and  during  the  week  ending  December  9,  6,066 
tons  were  carried  by  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  on  the  Poona, 
Sholapur,  and  the  Nasik  and  Bhosawal  lines.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  that  food  is  dear ;  during  the  past  week 
there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  grain, 
but  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  supply  you  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  average  rainfall  in  1876,  the  ordinaify  avmrage 
price  of  staple  grain,  the  present  average  price  of  staple 
gprain 


Distriote 

Ordinary  price 
in  lbs.  per 
rupee 

Prices 

during 

put 

week 

Prices 

during 

praent 

week 

A-renge 
reinfell 
during  the 
pasteeaeob 
of  ell 
Talnkas 

Khandeah  . 

Naaik  .  .  . 

Ahmednagar. 

Poona .  •  . 

Sholapur .  . 

Sattara  .  . 

Kaladgi  .  . 

Belgaum  .  . 

Dharwar  .  . 

r  Jowari .  56 
\  Bajri  .  64 
/  Jowari .  64 
\  Bajri  .47 
f  Jowari .  76 
\  Bajri  .  66 
r  Jowari .  65 
\Bajri  .  61 
f  Jowari .  66 
I  Bajri  .60 
r  Jowari .  39 
IBajri  .  35 
r  Jowari .  66 
\Bqri  .  76 
Jowari .  43 
Bice  .  29 
Wheat .  30 
[Bjyri  .64 
Jowari .  43 

31 

29 

82 

26 

26 

25 

m 

20 

21 

18 

17 

15i 

15^ 

17 

14 

16 

151 

31 

28^ 

33 

28 

28 

28 

20i 

20 

20 

19 

191 

16 

18 

20 
m 

1  24'94 

}  36-29 

1  24-3 

\  30-6 

1  25-21 

1  54-60 

1  22-43 

-  30-48 

26-39 

14-4 

27-55 

10*65 

20*76 

8-11 

26-48 

6-13 

21*34 

13-81 

Free  trade  has  prevented  there  being  any  great  scarcity, 
but  toe  bad  seasons  have  exhausted  the  scanty  capital  of 
the  cultivators.  In  other  and  civilized  countries  the 
effects  of  a  bad  season  are  mitigated  by  various  causes. 
With  toe  help  of  remissions  of  rent  from  his  landlord  a 
farmer  generally  has  capital  enough  to  struggle  through 
the  bad  years  until  go(^  seasons  return.  As  a  class, 
the  Deccan  cultivators  are  somewhat  sunk  in  debt ;  one 
special  cause  of  the  ryot’s  poverty  is  the  village  banker 
or  money-lender.  Unfortunately,  he  flourishes  under 
our  rule ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  meshes  of  the  law  that 
we  have  introduced  into  the  country,  but  his  unfortunate 
victim  is  not.  Tyranny  and  injustice  occur  frequently 
under  the  eegps  of  our  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
Courts  are  very  often  merely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  debtors  to  enter  into  new  engagements  on  less 
favourable  terms.  The  principal  is  never  paid  off,  but 
the  interest  is  more  closely  exacted,  and  the  people 
become  slaves  to  the  money-lenders,  the  most  wretched 
and  degrading  form  of  slavery.  In  all  civilized  com¬ 
munities  there  must  be  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
but  in  India  the  laws  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  suit 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  country.  The  difficulty 
of  the  ryots  is  in  their  poverty,  their  want  of  capital 
rather.  If  capital  were  applied  more  freely  to  the  land, 
that  would  remedy  many  of  the  difficulties  that  exist. 
The  Indian  farmer  does  little  or  nothing  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  his  land ;  manure  and  irrigation  would 
be  the  two  great  means  of  improving  agriculture. 

Various  modes  of  ploughing,  planting,  manures,  and 
machinery  have  been  discovered  in  England,  which 
enables  the  English  farmer  to  get  a  crop  where  his  pre¬ 
decessors’  crops  would  have  entirely  failed,  owing  to  too 
much  or  too  little  rain.  But  after  a  century  of  our  rule 
the  Deccan  ryot  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  skies  as 
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my  rsiC0  of  sav^ob  under  ft  priinitiYe  despoiisni. 
Colonel  Cbesney,  in  his  great  work  on  ‘  Tndif^.n  Polity/ 
rightly  says : — “  Till  the  danger  of  famine  has  been 
ipiarded  against  to  the  fullest  probable  extent,  the  Snglish 
in  India  may  replace  anarchy  by  peace,  and  may  dis* 
tribute  equal  justice  and  remove  ignorance,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  whole  duty  by  the 
people  of  tlm  county.**  The  old  Hindu  rulers  regarded 
the  execution  of  irrigation  works  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  duty,  and  their  tanks  are  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  rule.  Not  only  were  all^favourable  sites 
for  the  construction  of  tanks  eagerly  sought  for  and 
tamed  to  the  best  account,  but  unfavourable  sites  also, 
where  success  was  only  to  be  attained  by  the  display  of 
very  considerable  constructive  skill,  and  by  the  most 
profuse  outlay  of  money  and  labour,  or  at  least  of  labour. 
Cblonel  Chesney,  referring  to  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
writes : — •**  In  no  pari  of  India  ia  irrigaiion  likely  to  he 
more  valuable,**  .  But  the  difficulties  are  not  trifling. 
The  rivers  have  so  slight  a  slope  that  the  river-fall  would 
not  gain  much  on  that  of  a  canal,  while  the  steep  trans¬ 
verse  slopes  of  the  valleys  prevent  canals  firom  getting 
to  anv  distance  from  their  parent  streams.  The  rivers 
toe  filled  at  the  time  of  the  rains,  but  during  the  long 
dcy  seaaona  of  eight  months  they  become  mere  threads. 
The  two  objrots  to  achieve  are  the  retention  of  the 
•copious  supplies  which  run  to  waste  during  the  rains, 
■and  the  command  of  the  barren  lands  on  the  sides  of 
the  villages.  The  natives  in  this  region,  though 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  water  for  their  lands, 
made  but  very  little  practical  efibrts  to  achieve  these  I 
chjects.  They  left  the  main  rivers  untouched  for 
storage  purposes  for  the  most  part,  and  were  contented 
with  the  construction  of  small  tanks  on  tributary 
streams,  useful  in  their  way,  but  affording  a  very  amall 
■area  of  irrigation  in  comparison  to  the  country  un¬ 
watered.  Most  of  the  irrigation  in  this  country  is  well 
irrigation,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  working  the  wells,  owing  to  paucity  of  water, 
dryness  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of  providing  fodder  for 
the  cattle.  At  present  fodder  is  much  scarcer  than 
grain.  It  is  nearly  ten  times  dearer  than  its  normal 
rate.  The  cattle  are  in  large  numbers  being  transported 
by  rail  from  Sholapur  to  Poona,  whence  they  are  driven 
to  graze  on  the  ghats  to  the  west.  There  has  been 
some  grave  apprehension  felt  about  the  water-supply. 
In  paits  of  Dharwar  there  will  be  gp^t  scarcity  of 
water,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  fear 
cf  a  water  famine. 

The  Bombay  Government  were  fully  forewarned  of 
the  calamity,  and  they  have  acted  with  promptness  and 
energy.  The  Orissa  famine  has  established  the  principle 
that  human  beings  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  If  food  is  in  the  country,  and  the  people 
are  allowed  to  die  of  starvation*  in  its  presence,  the 
executive  administration  that  suffers  them  so  to  die  de¬ 
serves  to  be  impeached  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself.  The  lives  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  of  saving  them.  The  Government  of 
Bombay  has  done  right  in  meeting  the  present  emer¬ 
gencies  by  preparation  for  relief  works  without  counting 
the  cost  of  the  charitable  outlay.  The  moment  the  Go¬ 
vernment  was  informed  of  the  impending  calamity,  the 
Collectors  of  the  several  affected  districts  were  at  once 
called  upon  for  weekly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  their 
aeveral  districts,  and  they  were  instructed  to  submit 
proposals  for  relief  works  that  might  become  necessary. 
Up  to  the  week  ending  December  22,  1876,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  sanctioned  the  sum  of  176,8161.  on  the 
smaller  relief  works;  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Oovemment  of  India,  the  Bombay  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  sanction  a  further  expenditure  of  600,0iW)l. 
The  number  of  persons  now  on  relief  works  is  252,917. 
The  relief  works  undertaken  consist  chiefly  of  making 
roads  which  shall  be  feeders  either  to  the  railway  or  to 
the  main  lines  of  road  in  the  respective  districts,  of  tanks 
and  tank  repairs,  and  of  the  Muhta  canal  in  the  Poona 
and  Sholapur  districts.  The  relief  works  undertaken  are 
intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  for 
administering  food  and  relief ;  they  are  intended  to  be 


permanent  and  valuable  additions  to  the  public  works 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  I  have  mentioned  that  large 
quantities  of  grain  have  been  poured  into  alLthe  aflecteA- 
districts,  and  already  prices  have  fallen  considerably. 

I  The  relief  works  that  have  been  sanctioned  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  people  will  not  starve  oat  of  poverty ; 
labour  and  wages  are  given  to  those  who  are  in  need ; 
and  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale  depending  on  the  price 
,  of  grain  the  labourers  will  gain  enough  to  keep  themselves 
from  the  worst.  The  following  regulation  has  been  issued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
wages,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  food-grain.  The 
daily  rates  of  3d.  for  a  man,  2^.  for  a  woman, 

'  Hd.  for  a  child,  are  to  be  preserved  whore  grain  is  pro¬ 
curable  at  not  less  than  16  lbs.  for  the  rupee.  But  wnere 
grain  is  less  than  16  lbs.  to  the  rupee,  each  man  is  to 
receive  his  pound  of  grain  plus  m.  in  naoney;  eacdt 
woman  or  working  child  their  pound  of  grain  pins  |d. 
in  money.  Bat  they  may  always,  if  th^  please,  receivo 
the  equivalent  of  tlie  grain  in  money.  The  Government 
are  averse  to  demoralising  the  people  by  pauperising 
them,  and  the  relief  officers  are  to  aemand  a  fair  day's 
work  from  the  able-bodied.  The  Bombay  Government 
are  apprehensive  that  the  relief  works  are  too  attractive, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  great  attraction  of  Sd.  per  diem 
for  a  man,  2^.  for  a  woman,  and  1^.  for  a  onild.  It 
is  quite  unnecessaiy  to  search  for  abstruse  reasons  for 
the  supposed  popularity  of  the  relief  works.  The^ 
come  betweemthe  peofde  and  starvation.  The  Cfovem* 

I  ment  have  further  determined  to  provide  labourers  with 
useful  employment  near  to  their  own  villages,  which 
would  add  to  the  improvement  of  the  county  in  time  to 
come,  and  they  authorised  the  Collectors  of  six  of  the 
worst  districts  to  expend,  at  their  dncretion,  a  sum  od 
2,500Z.  each,  in  providing  employment  near  their  homes^ 
in  the  shape  of  digging  wells  and  clearing  tanks  for  those 
who  were  too  poor  or  too  weak  to  go  to  the  large  works. 
The  Collectors  were  also  to  apply  this  money,  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  chari^ 
relief.  The  amount  given  in  charity  has  been  remarkably 
moderate — not  more  than  5001. 

However  severe  be  the  economy  exercised,  the  Bombay 
fomiee  will  form  au  expensive  item  in  the  Imperial 
Budget.  The  total  cost  to  Government  will  not  fall 
short  of  a  million  sterling,  for  it  must  bo  well  borne  in 
mind  that  the  crisis  has  still  to  come,  and  the  affected 
districts  will  be  in  a  far  worse  state  by  April  than  they 
are  now.  The  total  revenue  of  the  seven  threatened 
districts  amounts  to  1,768,8331.,  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  more  than  one  quarter  will  be  collected.  It 
must,  however,  be  rememoered  that  the  most  efficient 
relief  Government  can  afford  in  such  calamities  is  timely 
and  adequate  remission  of  the  land  revenue.  The  Col¬ 
lector  must  not  be  “  violently  kept  up  to  the  standard," 
to  use  a  famous  phrase  of  Warren  Hasting.  “  It  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,”  he  writes,  after  he  had  visited 
the  affected  provinces  of  Bengal,  “  that  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  should  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the 
other  consequences  of  so  great  a  calamity ;  that  it  did. 
not  was  owing  to  its  being  violently  kept  up  to  its  former 
standard.”  It  was  this  violence  which  caused  those 
frightful  miseries  which  Burke  has  painted  in  dark  but 
imperishable  colours.  The  energy  and  foresight  of  the 
Government  will,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  the 
evils  arising  from  the  present  famine.  But  of  one  thing 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
people  and  the  executive  energy  and  insight  of  the 
authorities  will  be  tried  to  the  utmost  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  people  will  not  die  from  want  of  food, 
but  there  will  bo  much  and  widespread  misery.  The 
painful  experience  of  post  famines  has  taught  us  how  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome  the  calamity,  but  the  English 
Government  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  anticipate  these 
scourges  of  the  East. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  in 
order  that  the  reader  of  the  Examiner  may  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  force  of  the  calamity 
which  has  overtaken  us.  In  my  next  letter  I  will  give 
a  short  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  largest  relief 
works. 
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eaoh  provinoe  is  divided  into  districts  which  correspond 
with  the  “departments”  in  France  and  other  Continental 
countries  which  have  a  centralised  form  of  government. 
The  representative  of  the  Government  in  each  district  is 
the  officer  who  fulfils  the  united  but  distinct  functions  of 
Collector  and  Ma^strate,  and  hence  a  district  is  of  ten  called 
a  Collectorate.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Collector,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  to  collect  the  district  revenue,  the  principal 
item  being  derived  from  the  land  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  deemed  the  landlord  or  proprietor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  supply  you  with  information  concerning 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  seven  districts,  the  af¬ 
fected  area  in  square  miles,  the  population,  the  affected 
population,  number  of  people  employed  on  relief  works 
during  the  week  ending  December  22,  1876. 
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54,355 

33,873 
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The  area  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  is  33,878 
square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  nearly  eight 
millions.  The  population  consists  of  hardy,  industrious, 
intelligent  Mahratta  cultivators.  The  country  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  vast  plain,  with  undulating  rocky  ridges  and  low 
ranges  of  bare  barren  hills,  trap  rock  or  trap  detritus, 
everywhere  forming  various  soils,  from  rich  black  cotton 
soil  to  shallow  r^  gravel,  which  only,  with  abundant 
rain,  gpves  a  crop  of  millet,  the  usual  grain.  The  rains 
are  scanty  and  uncertain,  though  the  greater  rivers 
rising  in  the  Western  Ghats  rarely  run  entirely  dry. 
This  year  throughout  all  the  affected  districts  the  rains 
have  entirely  failed  in  September  and  October,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  kharify  or  first  crops,  have 
perished,  and  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  break  the 
iron  earth  to  sow  the  rail,  or  the  second  or  winter  crop. 
The  principal  food  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan  is  Jowari 
and  Bajri.  Jowar  (Holcua  Sorgum)  grows  on  a  reedy 
stem,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bears 
irregularly-shaped  clusters  of  innumerable  round  grains, 
about  twice  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed.  It  is  common 
all  over  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  (or  dour- 
rah) ;  and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called  Kalam  boki ; 
there  is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy,  called  Melica 
Tossa,  or  Sorgo  rossa.  Bajri  (^Holctu  spicatus)  re¬ 
sembles  a  bulrush,  the  head  being  covered  with 
a  round  grain  smaller,  sweeter,  and  more  nourish¬ 
ing  than  that  of  Jowar.  The  prices  of  staple 
grain,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  prices  at 
this  season,  have  risen  in  all  the  affected  districts  at 
least  cent,  per  cent.,  and  in  several  places  200  per  cent. 
The  Bombay  Government  have  wisely  determmed  not 
to  interfere  directly  with  the  free  trade  in  grain.  Mill 
says  : — “  Direct  measures  at  the  cost  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  from  a  distance  are  expedient  when,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  the  thing  is  not  likely  to  bo  done  by 
private  speculation.  In  any  other  case  they  are  a  great 
error.  Private  traders  will  not,  in  such  cases,  venture 
to  compete  with  the  Government,  and,  though  a  mer¬ 
chant  can  do  more  than  any  one  merchant,  it  cannot  do 
nearly  as  much  as  all  merchants.”  Orissa  was  shut  out 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Kaladgi,  all  the  affected  districts  are  in 
reach  of  rail  and  se£i-road.  The  Bombay  Government 
have  taken  measures  to  send  grain  to  Kaladgi ;  else¬ 
where  they  have  refused  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade.  Kvents  have  shown  that  they  are 
right.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  India  have  sent 
grain,  and  private  enterprise  is  now  pouring  it  into 


Bombay  and  Puna  by  sea  and  rail,  and  distributing  it 
frem  these  centres  into  the  local  markets.  During  the 
fortnight  ending  November  15,  10,000  tons  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Bombay  by  sea,  and  9,000  were  exported  to 
the  South  Mahratta  ports.  In  the  week  ending 
November  4,  7,367  tons  were  exported  from  Bombay  to 
Poona  and  Sholapur  and  the  intermediate  railway 
stations ;  while  the  amount  sent  direct  to  Poona  from 
Jubbulpore,  Cawnpore,  and  other  large  markets,  is  very 
great.  During  the  week  ending  December  16,  4,716 
tons  were  exported  from  Bombay  to  the  South  Mahratta 
ports,  and  during  the  week  ending  December  9,  6,066 
tons  were  carried  by  theG.  I.  P.  Railway  on  the  Poona, 
Sholapur,  and  the  Nasik  and  Bhosawal  lines.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  that  food  is  dear ;  during  the  past  week 
there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  grain, 
but  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  supply  you  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  average  rainfall  in  1876,  the  ordinavy  average 
price  of  staple  grain,  the  present  average  price  of  staple 
grain  .— 
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Free  trade  has  prevented  there  being  any  great  scarcity, 
bnt  the  bad  seasons  have  exhausted  the  scanty  capital  of 
the  cultivators.  In  other  and  civilized  oonntries  the 
effects  of  a  bad  season  are  mitigated  by  various  caoses. 
With  the  help  of  remissions  of  rent  from  bis  landlord  a 
farmer  generally  has  capital  enough  to  struggle  through 
the  bad  years  until  go<^  seasons  return.  As  a  class, 
the  Deccan  cultivators  are  somewhat  sunk  in  debt ;  one 
special  cause  of  the  ryot’s  poverty  is  the  village  banker 
OP  money-lender.  Unfortunately,  he  flonrisbes  under 
oar  rule ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  meshes  of  the  law  that 
we  have  introdnced  into  the  country,  but  his  unfortunate 
victim  is  not.  Tyranny  and  injustice  occur  frequently 
under  the  aagps  of  onr  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
Courts  are  very  often  merely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  debtors  to  enter  into  new  engagements  on  less 
favourable  terms.  The  principal  is  never  paid  off,  bnt 
the  interest  is  more  closely  exacted,  and  the  people 
become  slaves  to  the  money-lenders,  the  most  wretched 
and  degrading  form  of  slavery.  In  all  civilized  com- 
mnnities  there  most  he  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
bnt  in  India  the  laws  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  suit 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  country.  The  difficulty 
of  the  ryots  is  in  their  poverty,  their  want  of  capital 
rather.  If  capital  were  applied  more  freely  to  the  land, 
that  would  remedy  many  of  the  difficulties  that  exist. 
The  Indian  farmer  does  little  or  nothing  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  oi  his  land ;  manure  and  irrigation  would 
be  the  two  great  means  of  improving  agriculture. 

Yarions  modes  of  ploughing,  planting,  mannres,  and 
machinery  have  been  discovert  in  England,  which 
enables  the  English  farmer  to  get  a  crop  where  his  pre¬ 
decessors’  crops  would  have  entirely  failed,  owing  to  too 
much  or  too  little  rain.  But  after  a  century  of  onr  rule 
the  Deccan  ryot  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  skies  as 
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•ny  raco  of  saT^osr  under  a  prindtive-  despotism. 
ColDad  Cbesney,  in  his  great  work  on  ‘  Indian  Polity/ 
rightly  says : — “  Till  the  danger  of  famine  has  been 
yarded  against  to  the  follest  probable  extent,  the  English 
in  India  may  replace  anareny  by  peace,  and  may  dis- 
tribnte  equal  justice  and  remove  ignorance,  bat  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  fhlfilled  their  whole  duty  by  the 
people  of  tl^  country.**  The  old  Hindu  rulers  regarded 
the  execution  of  irrigation  works  in  the  light  of  a 


reh'gious  duty,  and  their  tanks  are  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  rule.  Not  only  were  all^favourable  sites 
for  the  constmction  of  tanks  eagerly  sought  for  and 
turned  to  the  best  account,  but  unfavourable  sites  also, 
where  success  was  only  to  be  attained  by  the  display  of 
very  considerable  constructive  skill,  and  by  the  most 
profuse  outlay  of  money  and  labour,  or  at  least  of  labour. 
Colonel  Chesney,  referring  to  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
writes  t — “  In  no  pari  of  India  it  irrigcUion  likely  to  be 
fnere  ycUuahle,**  ^  But  the  difficulties  are  not  trifling. 
The  rivers  have  so  slight  a  slope  that  the  river-fall  woufa 
not  gain  much  on  that  of  a  canal,  while  the  steep  trans¬ 
verse  slopes  of  the  valleys  prevent  canals  from  getting 
to  anv  distance  from  their  parent  streams.  The  rivers 
are  filled  at  the  time  of  the  rains,  but  during  the  long 
dry  saaaona  of  eight  months  they  become  mere 
The  two  obji^ts  to  achieve  are  the  retention  of  the 
eopious  supplies  which  run  to  waste  during  the  rains, 
a.nd  the  command  of  the  barren  lands  on  the  sides  of 
the  villages.  The  natives  in  this  region^  though 
thoroughly  tdive  to  the  value  of  water  for  their  Jaros, 
made  but  very  little  practical  efibrts  to  achieve  these 
objects.  They  left  the  main  rivers  untouched  for 
storage  purposes  for  the  most  part,  and  were  contented 
with  the  constmction  of  small  tanks  on  tributary 
streams,  useful  iu  their  way,  but  affording  a  very  amAll 
area  of  irrigation  in  comparison  to  the  country  un¬ 
watered.  Most  of  the  irrigation  in  this  country  is  well 
irrigation,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  diffi¬ 
cult  in  working  the  wells,  owing  to  paucity  of  water, 
dryness  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of  providing  fodder  for 
the^  cattle.  At  present  fodder  is  much  scarcer  than 
grain.  It  is  nearly  ten  times  dearer  than  its  normal 
rate.  The  cattle  are  in  large  numbers  being  transported 
by  rail  from  Sholapur  to  Poona,  whence  they  are  driven 
to  graze  on  the  ghats  to  the  west.  There  has  been 
some  grave  apprehension  felt  abont  the  water-snpply. 
In  paits  of  Dharwar  there  will  be  great  scarcity  of 
water,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  fear 
of  a  water  famine. 

The  Bombay  Government  were  fully  forewarned  of 
the  calamity,  and  they  have  acted  with  promptness  and 
energy.  The  Orissa  famine  has  established  the  principle 
that  human  beings  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  If  food  is  in  the  country,  and  the  people 
are  allowed  to  die  of  starvation*  in  its  presence,  the 
executive  administration  that  suffers  them  so  to  die  de¬ 
serves  to  be  impeached  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself.  The  lives  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  of  saving  them.  The  Government  of 
Bombay  has  done  right  m  meeting  the  present  emer¬ 
gencies  by  preparation  for  relief  works  without  counting 
the  cost  of  the  charitable  outlay.  The  moment  the  Go¬ 
vernment  was  informed  of  the  impending  calamity,  the 
Collectors  of  the  several  affected  districts  were  at  once 
called  upon  for  weekly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  their 
several  districts,  and  they  were  instructed  to  submit 
proposals  for  relief  works  that  might  become  necessary. 
Up  to  the  week  ending  December  22,  1876,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  sanctioned  the  sum  of  176,8161.  on  the 
smaller  relief  works;  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Oovemment  of  India,  the  Bombay  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  sanction  a  farther  expenditure  of  500,0001. 
The  number  of  persons  now  on  relief  works  is  252,917. 
The  relief  works  undertaken  consist  chiefly  of  making 
roads  which  shall  be  feeders  either  to  the  railway  or  to 
the  main  lines  of  road  in  the  respective  districts,  of  tanks 
and  tank  repairs,  and  of  the  Muhta  canal  in  the  Poona 
and  Sholapnr  districts.  The  relief  works  undertaken  are 
intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  for 
administering  food  and  relief ;  they  are  intended  to  be 


permanent  and  valuable  additions  to  the  publTo  works 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  I  have  mentioned  that  large 
Q^ntities  of  gn^n  have  been  poured  into  aUthe  affected, 
districts,  and  already  prices  have  fallen  considerably. 
The  relief  works  that  have  been  sanctioned  are  a 

Siarantee  that  the  people  will  not  starve  oat  of  poverty ; 

boar  and  wages  are  given  to  those  who  are  in  need ; 
and  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale  depending  on  the  price 
of  gptbin  the  labourers  will  gain  enough  to  keep  themselves 
from  the  worst.  The  following  regulation  has  been  issued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
wi^s,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  food-grain.  The 
daily  rates  of  3d.  for  a  man,  2^.  for  a  woman,  and. 
l^d.  for  a  child,  are  to  be  preserved  whore  grain  is  pro¬ 
curable  at  not  less  than  16  lbs.  for  the  rupee.  But  wnere 
grain  is  less  than  16  lbs.  to  the  rupee,  each  man  is  to 
receive  his  pound  of  grain  pins  -M.  in  money;  each, 
woman  or  working  child  their  pound  of  grain  plus 
in  money.  But  they  ma^  always,  if  th^  please,  receive 
the  equivalent  of  the  grain  in  money.  The  Government 
are  averse  to  demoralising  the  people  by  pauperising 
them,  and  the  relief  officers  are  to  demand  a  fair  day*0 
work  from  the  able-bodied.  The  Bombay  Government 
are  apprehensive  that  the  relief  works  are  too  attractive, 
but  it  18  bard  to  see  the  great  attraction  of  3d.  per  diem 
for  a  man,  2^d.  for  a  woman,  and  1^.  for  a  cmild.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  search  for  aostruse  reasons  fbr 
the  supposed  popularity  of  the  relief  works;  They 
come  between*  the  peo[de  and  starvation.  The  Govena* 
ment  have  farther  determined  to  provide  labourers  with 
useful  employment  near  to  their  own  villages,  which 
would  add  to  the  improvement  of  the  oounti^  in  time  to 
come,  and  they  authorised  the  Collectors  oi  six  of  the 
worst  districts  to  expend,  at  their  dneretion,  a  sum  oi 
2,5001.  each,  in  providing  employment  near  their  homasi)^ 
in  the  shape  of  mgging  wells  and  clearing  tanks  for  those 
who  were  too  poor  or  too  weak  to  go  to  the  large  works. 
The  Collectors  were  also  to  apply  this  mone^,  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  in  the  lorm  of  gratuitous  chan^ 
relief.  The  amount  given  in  charity  has  been  remarkably 
moderate — not  more  than  5001. 

However  severe  be  the  economy  exercised,  the  Bombay 
famine  will  form  an  expensive  item  in  the  Imperial 
Budget.  The  total  cost  to  Government  will  not  f^ 
short  of  a  million  sterling,  for  it  must  be  well  borne  in 
mind  that  the  crisis  has  still  to  come,  and  the  affected- 
districts  will  be  in  a  far  worse  state  by  April  than  they 
are  now.  The  total  revenue  of  the  seven  threatened 
districts  amounts  to  1,768,833Z.,  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  mofo  than  one  quarter  will  be  collected.  ^  It 
must,  however,  be  rememnered  that  the  most  efficient 
relief  Government  can  afford  in  such  calamities  is  timely 
and  adequate  remission  of  the  land  revenue.  The  Col¬ 
lector  must  not  be  “  violently  kept  up  to  the  standard,  * 
to  use  a  famous  phrase  of  Warren  Hasting.  “  It  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,*’  ho  writes,  after  he  had  visited 
the  affected  provinces  of  Bengal,  “  that  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  should  have  kept  equal  pace  with  t^ 
other  consequences  of  so  great  a  calamity ;  that  it  did. 
not  was  owing  to  its  being  violently  kept  up  to  its  former 
standard.**  It  was  this  violence  which  caused  those 
frightful  miseries  which  Burke  has  painted  in  dark  but 
imperishable  colours.  The  energy  and  foresight  of  the 
Government  will,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  the 
evils  arising  from  the  present  famine.  But  of  one  thing 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
people  and  the  executive  energy  and  insight  of  the 
autnorities  will  be  tried  to  the  utmost  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  people  will  not  die  from  want  of  food, 
but  there  will  bo  much  and  widespread  misery.  The 
painful  experience  of  post  famines  has  taught  ns  how  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome  the  calamity,  but  the  English 
Government  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  anticipate  these 

scourges  of  the  East.  t  i  • 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  bare  statement  of  foots,  in 
order  that  the  reader  of  the  Examiner  may  have  ^ 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  force  of  the  calamity 
which  has  overtaken  us.  In  my  next  letter  I  will  give 
short  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  largest  relief 

works. 


/* 
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GBEEN  PASTUKES  AND  PICCADILLY, 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACKf 

Author  of  *  Th»  Adventurer  of  a  Phaeton^  *  The  Ptincess 
of  Thule/  ^c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALMA  MATER. 

It  was  a  singular  change  for  this  busy,  hard-headed  man  to 
leave  the  whirl  of  London  life — with  its  late  nights  at  the 
House,  its  conversational  breakfasts,  its  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  dinner  parties  and  oihcial  receptions,  and  so  forth,  and 
BO  forth — to  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  with  his  old  friends  of 
Exeter.  The  very  room  in  which  ho  now  sat,  waiting  for 
Mr.  Jewsbury  to  hunt  him  out  a  govm,  had  once  been  his 
own.  It  overlooked  the  Fellows’  Garden ;  that  sacred  haunt 
of  peace,  and  twilight,  and  green  leaves.  Once  upon  a  time, 
and  that  not  very  long  ago,  it  was  pretty  well-known  that 
Balfour  of  Exeter  might  have  had  a  Fellowship  presented  to 
him  had  he  not  happened  to  be  too  rich  a  man.  No  one,  of 
course,  could  have  imagined  for  a  moment  this  ambitious, 
eager,  active  young  fellow  suddenly  giving  up  his  wealth,  and 
his  chances  of  marrying,  and  his  political  prospects,  in  order 
that  he  might  lead  a  quiet  student  life  within  the  shadow  of 
these  grey  walls.  Nevertheless,  that  dream  had  crossed  his 
mind  more  than  once :  most  commonly  when  he  had  got  home 
from  the  House  about  two  in  the  morning,  tired  out,  vexed 
with  the  failure  of  some  pet  project,  unnerved  by  the  apathy 
of  the  time,  the  Government  he  supported  being  merely  a 
Government  of  sufferance,  bolding  office  only  because  the  rival 
party  was  too  weak  to  relieve  it  from  the  burden. 

And  indeed  there  was  something  of  the  home-returning 
feeling  in  his  mind  as  he  now  slipped  on  the  academical  gown 
and  hurried  across  to  the  great  yellow-white  hall,  in  which 
the  undergraduates  were  already  busy  with  their  modest  beef 
and  ale.  There  were  unknown  faces,  it  is  true,  ranged  by  the 
long  tables;  but  up  here  on  the  cross  table,  on  the  platform, 
he  was  among  old  friends ;  and  there  were  old  friends,  too, 
looking  over  at  him  from  the  dusty  frames  on  the  walls.  He 
was  something  of  a  lion  now.  He  had  been  a  marked  man  at 
Oxford ;  for,  although  he  had  never  made  the  gallery  of  the 
Union  tremble  with  resonant  eloquence — he  was,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  but  a  duent  speaker — he  had  abundant  self-possession, 
and  a  tolerably  keen  instinct  of  detecting  the  weak  points  in 
his  opponent’s  line  of  ai'gument.  Besides— and  this  goes  for 
something — there  was  an  impress  of  power  in  the  mere  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  in  his  square  forehead,  his  firm  lips,  and  deep- 
set,  keen,  grey  eyes.  He  had  an  iron  frame,  too— lean,  bony, 
capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue.  Of  course  the  destination  of 
such  a  man  was  politics.  Could  any  one  imagine  him  letting 
his  life  slip  away  from  him  in  these  quiet  halls,  mumbling  out 
a  lecture  to  a  dozen  ignorant  young  men  in  the  morning,  pacing 
up  and  down  Addison’s  Walk  in  the  afternoon,  and  glad  to  see 
the  twilight  come  over  as  he  sat  in  the  common  room  of  an 
evening,  with  elaret  and  cherries,  and  a  cool  wind  blowing  in 
from  the  Fellows’  Garden  P 

It  was  to  this  quiet  little  low-roofed  common  room  they 
now  adjourned  when  dinner  in  hall  was  over,  and  the 
undergraduates  had  gone  noiselessly  off,  like  so  many  rabbits, 
to  their  respective  burrows.  There  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  round  the  polished  mahogany  table.  The  candles  were 
not  lit;  there  was  still  a  pale  light  shining  over  the  still 
garden  outside,  its  beautiful  green  foliage  enclosed  on  one 
side  by  the  ivied  wall  of  the  Bodleian,  and  just  giving  one  a 
glimpse  of  the  Radcliffe  dome  beyond.  It  was  fresh,  and  cool. 


and  sweet  in*  here ;  it  was  a  time^for  wine  and  fruit;  there 
were  no  raised  voices  in  the  talk,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
whisper  among  the  leaves  of  the  laburnums  outside,  and  the 
great  acacia  spread  its  feathery  branches  into  a  cloudless  and 
lambent  sky. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Balfour,”  said  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  “  and 
what  do  the  Government  mean  to  do  with  us  now  P  ” 

<<I  should  think,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  modestly,  **  that  if 
the  Government  had  their  wish  they  would  like  to  bo  drinking 
wine  with  you  at  this  moment.  It  would  be  charitable  to  ask 
them  to  spend  an  evening  like  this  with  you.  They  have  had 
sore  times  of  it  of  late ;  and  their  unpopularity  is  growing 
greater  every  day — why  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  they  have 
been  too  much  in  earnest.  The  English  public  likes  a  joke 
now  and  again  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  No  English 
Cabinet  should  be  made  up  without  its  buffoon— unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Prime  Minister  can  assume  the  part  occasionally. 
Insincerity,  impertinence,  maladministration — anything  will 
be  forgiven  you,  if  you  can  make  the  House  laugh.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  very  earnest  person,  if  you 
are  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  there  are  great  wrongs  to^be 
righted,  and  if  you  worry  and  bother  the  country  with  your 
sincerity,  the  country  will  take  the  first  chance — ^no  matter 
what  services  you  have  rendered  it — of  kicking  you  out  of 
office.  It  is  natural  enough.  No  one  likes  to  be  bothered  by 
serious  people.  As  we  are  all  quite  content,  why  should  we 
be  badgered  with  new  projects  P  May  I  ask  you  to  hand  me 
those  strawberries  P  ” 

The  old  gentleman  was  rather  mystified ;  but  Mr.  Jewsbury 
was  not — he  was  listening  with  some  impatience. 

**  They  tell  me,  Mr.  Balfour,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  that 
if  there  should  be  a  General  Election,  your  seat  may  be  in 
danger.” 

**  Oh,  J  shall  be  turned  nut,  I  know,”  said  Balfour,  with 
great  simplicity.  *^My  constituents  don’t  lose  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  letting  me  know  that.  They  burnt  me  in  effigy 
the  other  night.  I  have  had  letters  warning  me  that  I  had 
better  give  Ballinascroon  a  wide  berth  if  I  happened  to  be  in 
that  part  of  Ireland.  But  I  daresay  I  shall  get  in  for  some 
other  place ;  I  might  say  that,  according  to  modem  notions, 
the  money  left  me  by  my  father  entitles  me  to  a  seat  You 
know  how  things  go  together.  If  you  open  a  system  of  drain¬ 
age  works,  you  become  a  knight  If  you  give  a  big  dinner  to 
a  foreign  prince,  you  become  a  baronet.  If  you  could  only 
buy  Arundel  Castle,  you  would  be  an  earl.  And  as  I  see  all 
round  me  in  Parliament  men  who  have  no  possible  claim  to  be 
there  except  the  possession  of  a  big  fortune — men  who  go  into 
Parliament  not  to  help  in  governing  the  country  at  all,  but 
merely  to  acquire  a  social  distinction  to  which  their  money 
entitles  them — I  suppose  I  have  that  right  too  P  Unfortunately 
I  have  not  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  anywhere.  I  must 
begin  and  cultivate  some  place — buy  a  brewery,  or  something 
like  that.  Regattas  are  good  things— you  can  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money  safely  on  regattas - ” 

Balfour,”  cried  Jewsbury,  with  a  laugh,  don’t  go  on 
talking  like  that.” 

I  tell  you,”  said  the  young  man,  seriously,  **  there  was  not 
half  as  much  mischief  done  by  the  old  pocket  borough  system 
as  there  is  by  this  money  qualification.  For  my  part,  I  am 
Tory  enough  to  prefer  the  old  pocket-borough  system,  with 
all  its  abuses.  The  patrons  were  men  of  good  birth,  who  had 
therefore  leisure  to  attend  to  public  affairs — in  fact,  they  had 
the  tradition  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  proper  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  They  had  some  measure  of  education — 
experience  of  other  countries— an  acquaintance  with  the 
political  experiments  of  former  times,  and  so  forth.  So  long 
as  they  could  present  to  a  living — to  a  seat  in  the  House,*! 
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mean'->a  young  fellow  of  ability  had  a  chance,  though  he  had 
not  a  penny  in  hia  pocket  What  chance  has  he  nowP 

Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  men  like  ■  ■  and  . 

should  bo  running  about  from  one  constituency  to  another, 
getting  beaten  every  time  j  while  such  brainless  and  voiceless 
nonentities  as  —  and  —  are  carried  triumphantly  into 
Parliament  on  the  shoulders  of  a  crowd  of  publicans  ?  What 
is  the  result  P  You  are  degrading  Parliament  in  public  esti*- 
mation.  The  average  member  has  become  a  byword.  The 
men  who  by  education  and  experience  are  best  fitted  to  look 
after  the  government  of  a  nation  are  becoming  less  and  less 
anxious  to  demean  themselves  by  courting  the  suffrages  of  a 
mob ;  while  the  h-leas  men  who  are  getting  into  Parliament 
on  the  strength  of  their  having  grown  rich  are  bringing  the 
House  of  Commons  down  to  the  level  of  a  vestry.  Might  I 
trouble  you  for  those  strawberries  P  ” 

The  old  gentleman  had  quite  forgotten  about  the  straw* 
berries.  He  had  been  listening  intently  to  this  scornful 
protest.  When  Balfour  spoke  earnestly — whether  advancing 
a  mere  paradox  or  not— there  was  a  certain  glow  in  the  deep- 
set  eyes  that  exercised  a  singular  fascination  over  some  people. 
It  held  them.  They  had  to  listen,  whether  they  went  away 
convinced  or  no. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  fellow  you  are,  Balfour,”  said  his 
friend  to  him,  as  they  were  on  their  way  from  the  common 
room  to  Mr.  Jewsbury’s  easy-chairs  and  tobacco.  “Here  you 
have  been  inveighing  against  the  money  qualification  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  you  yourself  propose  to  get  into  the 
House  simply  on  the  strength  of  your  money  t  ” 

"  Why  not  P  ”  said  the  joung  man.  If  my  constituents 
are  satisfied,  so  am  I.  If  that  is  their  theory,  I  accept  it. 
You  called  me  no  end  of  names  becauM  I  took'the  seat  those 
people  at  Ballinascroon  offered  me.  1  was  reaping  the  harvest 
sown  by  bribery  and  I  don’t  know  what.  But  that  was  their 
business,  not  mine.  I  merely  made  use  of  them,  as  I  told  a 
deputation  from  them  this  very  forenoon.  I  have  not  given 
them  a  penny.  What  I  might  have  given — if  there  was  a 
chance  of  my  getting  in  again,  and  I  could  do  it  safely — I  don’t 
know.” 

"  Always  the  same !  ”  exclaimed  his  friend,  as  they  were 
going  up  the  narrow  wooden  stairs.  When  you  are  a  little 
older,  Balfour,  you  will  learn  the  imprudence  of  always 
attributing  to  yourself  the  meanest  motives  for  your  conduct. 
The  world  takes  men  at  their  own  valuation  of  themselves. 
How  would  you  like  other  people  to  say  of  you  what  you  say 
yourself  P  ” 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  remark,  for  now  the  two 
friends  had  entered  the  larger  of  Mr.  Jewsburj’s  two  rooms 
— a  sufiiciently  spacious  apartment,  decorated  in  the  severe 
modem  style,  but  still  offering  some  compromise  to  human 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  several  low,  long,  and  lounging 
easy-chairs.  Moreover,  there  were  pipes  and  a  stone  canister 
of  tobacco  on  a  small  table.  Mr.  Jewsbury  lit  a  couple  of 
candles. 

Now,”  said  he,  dropping  into  one  of  the  easy-chairs,  and 
taking  up  a  pipe,  *^I  won’t  listen  for  a  moment  to  your 
Judicature  Bill,  or  any  other  Bill;  and  I  won’t  bore  you  for  a 
moment  with  any  gigantic  scheme  for  reforming  the  college 
revenues  and  endowing  scientific  research.  I  want  to  know 
more  about  what  you  said  at  the  station.  Who  is  it  P  ” 

The  young  man  almost  started  up  in  his  chair — he  leaned 
forward — there  was  an  eager,  bright  light  in  his  face. 

**  Jewsbury,  if  you  only  knew  this  girl— not  to  look  at  her 
merely,  but  to  know  her  nature — if  you  could  only  ima¬ 
gine - Then  he  sank  back  again  in  his  chair,  and  put 

his  hands  in  his  pockets.  **  What  is  the  use  of  my  talking 


about  herP  You  see,  it  will  be  a  very  advantageous 
thing  for  me  if  I  can  persuade  this  girl  to  marry  me 
— very  advantageous.  Her  father  is  a  poor  man;  but  then 
he  is  an  earl — I  may  as  well  tell  you  hia  name,  it  is  Lord 
Willowby — and  he  has  got  valuable  connections.  Willowby 
is  not  much  in  the  Lords.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  dislike 
him.  He  is  tricky,  and  meddles  wdh  companies — ^perhaps 
that  is  to  be  forgiven  him,  for  he  hasn’t  a  penny.  But  he 
could  be  of  use  to  me.  And  his  daughter  could  be  of  greater 
use,  if  she  were  my  wife.  Lady  Sylvia  Balfour  could  get  a 
better  grip  of  certmn  people  than  plain  Mr.  Hugh—” 

His  companion  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  was  impatiently 
pacing  up  and  down  the  floor. 

'^Balfour,”  he  cried  out,  ** I  am  getting  tired  of  this.  You 
know  you  are  only  shamming.  You  are  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  marry  for  those  miserable  motives  you  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  about - ” 

”  I  am  not  shamming  at  all,”  said  Balfour,  calmly.  **  I  am 
only  looking  at  the  business  side  of  this  question.  What 
other  would  you  like  to  hear  about  P  I  don’t  choose  to  talk 
about  the  girl  herself— until  you  have  known  her ;  and  then  I 
may  tell  you  what  I  think  about  her.  Sit  down,  like  a  good 
fellow.  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  am  ambitious  P— that  I  want  to 
do  something  in  politics  P  ” 

His  friend  sat  down  resignedly. 

**  She  has  accepted  you  P  ”  he  said. 

Not  openly — not  confessedly,”  said  the  ycung  man;  and 
then  his  breath  began  to  come  and  go  a  little  more  rapidly. 
**  But— but  she  could  not  mistake  what  I  have  said  to  her — ^if 
she  had  been  angry,  she  would  have  sent  me  off— on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  only  because  I  don’t  wish  to  annoy  her  by  undue 
precipitancy — but  I  think  we  both  understand.” 

And  her  father  P  ” 

Oh,  I  suppose  her  father  understands  too,”  sidd  Balfour, 
carelessly.  **  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  ask  him  formally.  I 
wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  have  his  name  mixed  up  with 
those  companies.” 

The  Lady  Sylvia— it  is  a  pretty  name,”  said  his  friend, 
absently. 

**  And  she  is  as  sweet,  and  pure,  and  noble  as  her  name  is 
beautiful,”  said  Balfour,  with  a  sudden  proud  light  in  his  eyes 
— forgetting,  indeed,  in  this  one  outburst  all  his  schooled 
reticence.  **  You  have  no  idea,  Jewsbury,  what  a  woman  can 
be  until  you  have  known  this  one.  I  can  tell  you  it  will  be 
something  for  a  man  that  has  to  muddle  about  in  the  hypo¬ 
crisies  of  politics,  and  to  mix  among  the  cynicisms,  and  affecta¬ 
tions,  and  mean  estimates  of  society,  to  find  at  home — always 
by  him — one  clear  burning  lamp  of  futh— faith  iu  human 
nature,  and  a  future  worth  striving  for.  You  don’t  suppose 
that  this  girl  is  any  of  the  painted  fripperies  you  meet  at  every 
woman’s  house  in  London.  Good  God!  before  I  would 
marry  one  of  those  bedizened  and  microcephalous  play¬ 
things - ” 

He  sank  back  in  his  easy-chair  again,  with  a  shrug  and  a 
laugh.  The  laugh  was  against  himself ;  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  a  useless  vehemence. 

The  fact  is,”  sud  he,  Jewsbury,  I  am  not  fair  to  London 
women — or  rather,  1  mean  to  those  London  girls  who  have 
been  out  a  few  seasons  and  know  a  good  deal  more  than  their 
mothers  ever  knew  before  them.  Fortunately^  the  young  men 
they  are  likely  to  marry  are  fit  matches  for  them.  They  ore 
animated  by  the  same  desire— the  chief  desire  of  their  lives— 
and  that  is  to  escape  the  curse  imposed  on  the  human  race  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise.” 

« The  curse  was  double,”  said  his  clerical  friend,  with  a 
laugh. 
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“I  know/*  said  Balfour,  coolly,  <‘and  I  maintain  what  I 
say.  There  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.’* 

Indeed,  ho  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  about 
the  bush.  For  him,  what  waa,  wm  ;  and  he  had  never  tried 
to  escape  the  recognition  of  it  in  a  haze  of  words.  Hence  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  of  being  something  more  than  blunt- 
spoken— of  being,  in  fact,  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  per- 
fervid  Scotchman,  arrogant,  opinionated,  supercilious,  and  a 
tiifle  too  anxious  to  tread  on  people’s  corns, 

**  Do  you  see,”  he  said,  suddenly,  after  a  second  or  two  of 

quiet,  **  what  Lady - has  done  for  her  husband  P  She 

fairly  carried  him  into  office  on  the  strength  of  her  dinners 
and  parties ;  and  now  she  has  hadinaged  him  into  a  peerage. 
She  is  a  wonderfully  clever  woman.  She  can  make  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  fancy  himself  a  duke.  By  the  way,  I  see  the 
Prince  has  taken  to  the  newspapers  lately ;  they  are  all  repre¬ 
sented  at  his  garden  parties.  If  you  have  a  clever  wife,  it  is 
wonderful  what  she  can  do  for  you.” 

And  if  you  have  a  stupid  wife,  can  you  do  anything  for 
her  P  ”  inquired  Mr.  Jewsbury,  to  whom  all  this  business — 
this  theatrical  “business”  of  public  life — was  rather  unin¬ 
telligible. 

Balfour  burst  out  laughing. 

“  What  would  you  think  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  being  led  by  the 
nose — what  would  you  think  of  his  resigning  the  whole  of  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  under 
him — simply  because  that  Secretary  undertakes  the  duty  of 
getting  the  Minister’s  wife,  who  is  not  very  presentable,  in¬ 
cluded  in  invitations,  and  passed  into  houses  where  she  would 
never  otherwise  be  seen  P  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  that 
woman.  They  call  her  Mrs.  Malaprop.  But  Tommy  Bingham 
g^ts  her  taken  about  somehow.” 

The  two  friends  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time ;  the  Irish 
Universities,  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  the  Endowment 
of  Research  may  perhaps  have  been  occupying  their  attention. 
But  when  Balfour  spoke  next,  he  said,  slowly ; — 

“  It  must  be  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  woman  beside 
*  him  whose  very  presence  will  make  the  world  sweet  and 
wholesome  to  him.  It'  it  were  not  for  a-  woman  here  or 
there — and  it  is  only  by  accident  they  reveal  themselves  to 
you — what  could  one  think  of  human  nature  P  ” 

“  And  when  are  you  to  see  this  wonderful  rose,  that  is  able 
to  sweeten  all  the  winds  of  the  world  P”  his  friend  asked, 
with  a  smile. 

“I  am  going  down  with  Lord  Willowby  on  Monday  for  a 
few  days.  I  should  not  wonder  if  something  happened  during 
that  time.” 
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This  book  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
writing  of  books  of  travel.  Mr.  Wallace  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  introduced  the  scientific  method  into  this 
department  of  letters.  He  has  studied  Russia  as  an 
accomplished  and  enthusiastic  botanist  would  study  the 
flora  of  a  strange  country,  only  with  a  patience  and 
ungrudging  expenditure  of  time  proportioned  to  the 
more  complicated  nature  of  the  task.  He  was  not  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  observing  the  people  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  foreign  country  when  he  went  to  Russia. 
Ho  sot  to  work  with  definite  ideas  of  how  to  proceed,  as 
well  as  a  determined  purpose.  He  had  led,  we  believe, 
the  life  of  a  travelling  student — such  a  life  of  restless 
search  for  knowledge,  of  frequent  movement  and  eager 
study,  as  tempted  many  of  his  countrymen  to  wander 
abroad  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Ho  had  been  in  the 


Herzegovina  daring  the  rebellion  of  1861,  had  made  a 
visit  to  America  daring  the  Civil  War,  varying  with 
such  excursions  the  monotony  of  his  special  study  of 
history  and  jurisprudence  in  tne  universities  of  France 
and  Grermany,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  settling  as  a 
privat  docent  in  Heidelberg,  when  chance  directed  him 
to  Russia.  His  intention,  when  he  went  to  Russia,  as 
he  says  in  his  preface,  was  to  spend  merely  a  few 
months  there,  “  but  he  unexpectedly  found  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  study  that  he  remained  for  nearly 
six  years.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  there  is  a 
scientific  thoroughness  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  account  of 
Russia  it  is  therefore  a  dull  book.  There  is  plenty  of 
ei*sonal  incident  in  it.  The  traveller  who  makes  a 
urried  rush  through  a  country,  greedily  drawing  out 
chauce  companions,  and  noting  down  his  impressions  of 
the  objects  mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  if  it  is  a 
country  for  which  guide-books  have  been  provided,  has 
necessarily  fewer  incidents  to  record  than  the  man  who 
spends  six  years  in  deliberate  and  systematic  observa¬ 
tions  of  aU  classes  of  the  people,  unless  the  scamperer 
draws  upon  his  imagination  for  his  incidents.  Mr. 
Wallace  being  rather  troubled  by  the  superabundance  of 
his  materials  than  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  padding  two 
volumes,  is  able  to  select  incidents  from  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and  so  succeeds  in  famishing  amusement  for 
that  large  section  of  general  readers  to  whom  instruc¬ 
tion  and  science  are  repulsive  names.  We  have  here 
the  thrice-sifted  grain  of  travel,  with  all  the  husks  and 
the  straw  winnowed  away.  Mr.  Wallace’s  style  has  the 
ease  and  buoyancy  natural  to  a  man  who  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  his  subject,  and  whose  energy  and  good  spirits 
have  survived  the  painful  process  of  acquiring  this 
familiarity.  His  pages  are  radiant  with  the  good 
humour  of  laboriously  conquered  difficulty.  Even  in  his 
statement  of  political  and  philosophical  doctrines,  there 
is  a  freshness  which  we  miss  in  statements  of  the  same 
doctrines  by  men  who  have  leamt  them  from  books,  a 
freshness  which  comes  and  can  come  only  from  having 
studied  those  doctrines  under  living  masters,  and  talked 
them  over  with  every  variety  of  disciple.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  Mr.  Wallace  that  attention  is  at  this  moment 
directed  towards  Russia ;  his  work  might  otherwise 
have  gone  without  that  reward  to  which  no  one  that 
reads  it  will  gmdge  its  just  title. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  first  care,  when  he  went  to  Russia,  was 
to  get  a  fluent  command  of  the  language.  He  found 
this  impossible  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  everybody 
spoke  French,  German,  or  English,  except  the  drivers  of 
the  droskies,  and  therefore  he  exiled  himself  for  several 
months  to  the  secluded  village  of  Ivanofka.  He  went 
there  on  the  suggestion  of  a  landed  proprietor  of  the 
modern  school,  who  preferred  St.  Petersburg  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  to  his  estate,  and  the  companions  of  his  solitude 
were  the  parish  priest,  the  German  steward  of  the  estate,* 
the  Feldsher,  or  village  doctor,  his  Russian  man-servant — 
an  old  emancipated  serf,  and  the  peasants  of  the  village. 
There  Mr.  Wallace  began  his  acquaintance  with  the 
types  of  character  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
Russian  life  ;  but  with  that  scientific  thoroughness  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
taking  this  village  and  its  types  as  representative  in¬ 
stances  for  all  Russia,  but,  in  the  course  of  his  six  years* 
residence  in  the  country,  studied  other  villages  and 
villagers  in  the  same  intimate  way.  He  went  into  the 
houses  of  the  people,  ate  their  food,  and  talked  with 
them  about  the  concerns  of  their  daily  life.  He  has 
thus  been  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
which  would  compare  with  the  “  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
bumie.”  The  Russian  village  system  is  very  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England.  The 
villagers  are  bound  by  ties  unknown  to  our  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  The  arable  land  and  the. pasturage  belong,  not 
to  the  individual  houses,  but  to  the  Commune,  and  all 
the  households  are  collectively  and  individually  respon¬ 
sible  for  .the  sum  paid  annually  into  the  Imperial 
Treasury : — 

^  The  Heads  of  Households  must  often  meet  together  and  consult 
in  the  Village  Assembly,  and  their  daily  occupations  must  be  in- 
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fluencod  by  the  Commonal  decrees.  They  cannot  begin  to  mow  the 
hay  or  plough  the  fallow  field  until  the  Village  Assembly  has  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  subject.  If  a  peasant  becomes  a  drunkard,  or 
takes  some  equally  efficient  means  to  become  insolvent,  eveir  family 
in  the  village  has  a  right  to  complain,  not  merely  in  the  interests 
of  public  morality,  but  from  selfish  motives,  because  all  the  families 
are  collectively  responsible  for  his  taxes.  For  the  same  reason  no 
peasant  can  permanently  leave  the  village  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commune,  and  this  consent  will  not  be  granted  until  the  appli* 
cant  gives  satisfactory  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  actual 
and  mture  liabilities.  If  a  peasant  wishes  to  go  away  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  work  elsewhere,  he  must  obtain  a  written  per¬ 
mission,  which  serves  him  as  a  passport  during  his  absence  ;  and  he 
may  be  recalled  at  any  moment  by  a  Commun^  decree. 

Very  graphic  is  Mr.  Wallace’s  account  of  the  primitive 
village  parliament : — 

The  simple  procedure,  or  rather  the  absence  of  all  formal  pro¬ 
cedure,  at  the  Assemblies,  illustrates  admirably  the  essentially  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  institution.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
open  air,  bwause  in  the  village  there  is  no  building— except  the 
church,  which  can  be  used  only  for  religious  purposes — large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  members  ;  and  they  almost  always  take  place  on 
Sundays  or  holidays,  when  the  peasants  have  plenty  of  leisure. 
Any  open  space,  where  there  is  sufficient  room  and  little  mud,  serves 
as  a  Forum.  The  discussions  are  occasionally  very  animat^,  but 
there  is  rarely  any  attempt  at  speech -making.  If  any  young  mem¬ 
ber  should  show  an  inclination  to  indulge  in  oratory,  he  is  sure  to 
be  unceremoniously  interrupted  by  some  of  the  older  members,  who 
have  never  any  sjrmpathy  with  fine  talking.  The  whole  assemblage 
has  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  people  who  have  accidentally 
come  together,  and  are  discussing  in  little  groups  subjects  of  local 
interest.  Gradually  some  one  group,  containing  two  or  three 
peasants  who  have  more  moral  infiuence  than  their  fellows,  attracts 
the  others,  and  the  discussion  becomes  general.  Two  or  more 
peasants  may  speak  at  a  time,  and  interrupt  each  other  freely — 
using  plain,  unvarnished  language,  not  at  all  parliomentaiy — and 
the  discussion  may  become  for  a  few  moments  a  confused,  unin¬ 
telligible  noise,  “a  din  to  fright  a  monster’s  ear ; ”  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  spectator  imagines  that  the  consultation  is  about 
to  be  transformed  into  a  promiscuous  fight,  the  tumult  spontaneously 
subsides,  or  perhaps  a  general  roar  of  laughter  announces  that  some 
one  has  been  successfully  hit  by  a  strong  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
or  biting  personal  remark.  In  any  case  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
disputants  coming  to  blows.  No  class  of  men  in  the  world  is  more 
goc^-natured  and  pacific  than  the  Russian  peasantry.  When  sober 
they  never  fight,  and  even  when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  violently  affectionate  than  disagreeably 
quarrelsome.  If  tw'O  of  them  take  to  drinking  together,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  in  a  few  minutes,  though  they  may  never  have  scon 
each  other  before,  they  will  be  expressing  in  very  strong  terms  their 
mutual  regard  and  affection,  confirming  their  words  with  an  ccca- 
sional  friendly  embrace. 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  Village  Parliament  has  a  Speaker,  in 
the  person  of  the  Village  Elder.  The  word  Speaker  is  etymologi¬ 
cally  less  objectionable  than  the  term  President,  for  the  personage  in 
question  never  sits  down,  but  mingles  in  the  crowd  like  the  ordi¬ 
nary  members.  Objection  may  be  taken  to  tlie  word  on  the  ground 
that  the  Elder  spealu  much  less  than  many  other  members,  but  this 
may  likewise  be  said  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Whatever  we  may  call  him,  the  Elder  is  officially  the  principal 
personage  in  the  crowd,  and  we;irs  the  insignia  of  office  in  the  form 
of  a  small  medal,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  thin  brass  chain. 
His  duties,  however,  are  extremely  light.  To  call  to  order  those 
who  interrupt  the  discussion  is  no  part  of  his  functions.  If  he  calls 
an  honourable  member  Durak  (blockhead),  or  interrupts  an  orator 
with  a  laconic  “  Moltchi !  ”  (hold  jrour  tongue  I),  he  does  so  in  virtue 
of  no  special  prerogative,  but  simply  in  accordance  with  a  time- 
honour^  privilege,  which  is  equally  enjoyed  by  all  present,  and 
may  be  employed  with  impunity  against  himself.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  the  phraseology  and  the  procedure  are  not 
subjected  to  any  strict  rules.  The  Elder  comes  prominently  forward 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  On  such 
occasions  he  may  stand  back  a  little  from  the  crowd  and  say,  “  Well, 
orthodox,  have  you  decided  so?  ”  and  the  crowd  will  probably  shout, 
Ladno  J  ladno !  ”  that  is  to  say,  “  Agreed  I  agreed !  ’ 

Communal  measures  are  generally  carried  in  this  way  by  accla¬ 
mation  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  such  a  decided 
diversity  of  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
parties  has  a  majority.  In  this  case  the  Elder  requests  the  one 
party  to  stand  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  two 
groups  are  then  counted,  and  the  minority  submits,  for  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  opposing  openly  the  will  of  the  “  Mir.” 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  by 
the  wTitten  law  the  proc^ure  of  Village  Assemblies  amongst  die 
peasantry  of  the  State  Demesnes,  and  among  other  reforms  voting 
by  ballot  was  introduced;  but  the  new  custom  never  struck  root. 
The  peasants  did  not  regard  with  favour  the  new  method,  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  calling  it,  contemptuously,  “  playing  at  marbles.”  Here, 
again,  we  have  one  of  those  wonderful  and  apparently  anomalous 
facts  which  frequently  meet  the  student  of  Russian  affairs :  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Incarnation  of  Autocracy  and  the  Champion 
of  the  Reactionary  Party  throughout  Europe,  forces  the  ballot-box, 
the  ingenious  invention  of  extreme  radicals,  on  several  millions  of 
his  subjects ! 

Mr,  Wallace  has  much  more  to  tell  about  tho  Russian  , 


peasants,  their  ignorance,  their  superstition,  their  devout 
pr^tice  of  relimous  ceremonies,  their  want  of  the  inner 
religious  life,  the  absence  of  the  romantic  element  in 
their  marriages.  After  he  had  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  his  studies  of  the  peasants,  and  had  perfected  him¬ 
self  in  the  vernacular,  Mr.  Wallace  next  carried  his 
observations  to  the  town  population,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Novgorod.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine  II.  to  create  towns  and  a  bowr- 
geoisisy  Russia  has  hitherto  retained  its  rural  character, 
and  the  numbers  of  tho  well-to-do  merchant  class  arc 
but  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  population.  Tho  Russian 
merchant,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  no  culture,  not  always 
equd  to  signing  his  own  name,  and  practising  a  notation 
of  his  own  invention  ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  and  his  chief  link  with 
them  is  their  occasional  gracious  acceptance  of  a  sump, 
toons  dinner  which  he  never  expects  them  to  return.  In 
morals,  the  Russian  merchant  is  not  so  simple  as  he  is 
in  manners ;  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  on  which 
trade  is  carried  on  in  Russia,  Mr.  Wallace  compares  it 
with  horse-dealing  in  England. 

In  Novgorod,  also,  Mr.  Wallace  set  himself  to  study 
the  system  of  local  administration.  He  received  every 
facility  from  the  officials,  and  admits  to  their  honour 
that  they  have  little  or  none  of  that  false  patriotism 
which  seeks  to  conceal  national  defects.  He  was  ac- 
commodated  with  a  table  in  the  bureau,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  was  constantly  there,  with  permission  to 
read  all  the  papers  that  passed  through  the  office.  It 
may  be  because  the  administration  has  been  vastly  im¬ 
proved  within  the  last  eleven  years,  chiefly  through 
public  opinion  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  in- 
stitutiou  of  a  local  parliament,  that  the  officials  of  the 
present  time  are  even  eager  to  give  foreigners  an  insight 
into  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Wallace  spent  a  winter  at  Novgorod  chiefly  in 
the  study  of  the  local  administration,  and  three  winters 
at  Yaroslaff,  reading  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
country  in  the  library  attached  to  tho  University  there. 
His  summers  he  spent  chiefly  in  wandering  from 
one  country-house  to  another,  and  thus  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  completing  bis  knowledge  of  tho  Russian 
people  by  an  insight  into  thA  landed  proprietor  class. 
The  way  in  which  an  Englishman  known  to  be  living 
and  travelling  in  Russia  purely  for  purposes  of  observa¬ 
tion,  had  every  sort  of  house  'and  institution  thrown 
open  to  him,  says  much  for  the  frankness  and  hos¬ 
pitable  nature  of  the  people,  and  is  a  carious  contrast 
to  tho  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  Central  Asia.  In  Central  Asia,  however,  they  have 
a  practical  reason  for  keeping  Englishmen  outside  the 
borders.  Their  hold  over  Central  Asia  is  so  weak  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  their  weakness  exposed.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  who  will  shako  their  heads  over 
the  cordial  openness  with  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  insinuate  that  it  has  made  him  a  prejudiced 
witness ;  but  if  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  to  bo  taken  as  a 
credible  authority,  he  has  shown  a  skill  worthy  of 
Defoe  in  his  admixture  of  eulogy  and  dispraise.  His 
picture  of  Russia  is  by  no  means  rose-coloured. 

We  must  defer  till  another  week  our  notice  of  tho 
last  and  most  important  chapters  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  book, 
those  in  which  ho  elaborately  traces  the  consequences 
of  the  Crimean  War.  We  have  followed  tho  author’s 
order  in  his  gradual  exposition  of  the  subject,  from  tho 
basis  of  society  upwards  through  all  classes  to  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leading  political  sections.  Bjit  perhaps  the 
chapter  to  which  the  reader  will  turn  most  eagerly  is  one 
in  tho  second  volume,  on  Moscow  and  the  Slavophils,  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  been  lately  very  much  in  want 
of  clear  information.  Many  in  this  country  believe  tho 
animating  spirit  of  Slavophilism  to  bo  a  thirst  for  tho 
territorhil  extension  of  Russia,  and  tho  ultimate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world  nnder  tho  sway  of  the  Czar. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Slavophilism  hod  its 
origin  not  oven  in  a  desire  for  tho  consolidation  of  tho 
whole  Slav  race  under  one  sceptre.  The  sentiment  came 
into  being  as  a  reaction  against  tho  attempt  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  impose  foreign  customs  and  institutions  upon 
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his  subjects.  The  more  patriotic  spirits  resented  this ; 
they  loTed  the  old  Russian  ways,  and  bitterly  hated  the 
idea  of  aping  the  ways  of  their  neighbours.  They  admitted 
that  their  country  was  not  as  civilised  os  it  might  be, 
but  they  argued  that  this  was  rather  an  advantage. 
They  were  the  youngest  bom  of  the  nations,  and  they 
were  in  a  position  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  elder 
brethren.  “  He  who  has  just  been  bora,”  they  said, 
“  is  happier  than  he  who  is  dying.”  In  this  form 
Slavophilism  existed  more  than  a  century  ago,  merely 
as  a  sentiment  of  reaction  against  the  introduction  of 
foreign  institutions  and  the  inordinate  admiration  of 
foreign  culture.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  it  began  to  assume  a  more  definite  form, 
under  the  influence  of  Hegelian  philosophy.  There  was 
a  small  group  of  young  men  in  Moscow  who  studied 
German  literature  and  metaphysics,  and  their  patriotism 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  supreme  part  which  Germany 
was  made  to  play  in  the  Metempsychosis  of  the  Al> 
solute.  They  would  not  have  it  that  the  Weltgeist 
had  found  its  highest  and  final  expression  till  the  Slav 
race  had  fulfilled  its  mission.  That  mission  was  a  high 
one.  The  Slav  race  was  young  and  fresh,  and  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  crimes  of  Europe.  It  had  been  left  for 
them  to  inaugurate  the  highest  culture,  a  culture  not 
based  upon  individual  judgment  and  reckless  indi¬ 
vidual  egotism,  but  upon  a  harmonious  and  orderly 
union  of  Science,  Art,  and  Faith.  It  was  time  for 
the  Russians  to  give  up  their  misguided  strivings 
after  foreign  culture,  and  to  develop  their  own  bro^ 
character.  “To  study  the  character,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  the  peasantry,  to  lead  the  educated 
classes  back  to  the  path  from  which  they  had  strayed, 
and  to  re-establish  that  intellectual  and  moral  unity  wnich 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  foreign  importations — such 
was  the  task  which  the  Slavophils  proposed  to  them¬ 
selves.”  Moscow  was  the  seat  of  these  theorists,  and 
they  never  acquired  many  adherents.  In  St.  Petersburg 
their  doctrines  were  smiled  at  as  provincial  eccentri¬ 
cities.  They  probably,  Mr.  Wallace  says,  did  not  num¬ 
ber  more  than  twelve  men,  and  as  long  as  Nicholas 
lived,  their .  activity  was  circumscribed,  but  on  his 
death  they  entered  the  field  of  practical  politics,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the  reforms  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

The  doctrine  of  Panslavism  has  always,  Mr.  Wallace 
says,  occupied  a  secondary  place  in  the  Slavophil  creed. 
They  sympathise  with  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  cherish 
the  hope  that  they  will  one  day  cast  off  the  bondage  of 
the  German  and  the  Turk,  but  “  they  have  never  pro¬ 
posed  any  elaborate  project  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question.”  “  So  far  as  he  was  able  to  gather  from  their 
conversation,  they  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  grand 
Slavonic  confederation,  in  which  the  hegemony  would, 
of  course,  belong  to  Russia.  In  ordinary  times,  the 
only  steps  which  they  took  for  the  realisation  of  this 
idea  consisted  in  contributing  money  for  schools  and 
churches  among  the  Slav  population  of  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  in  educating  young  Bulgarians  in  Russia.” 


BERNARDINO  OCHINO. 

Uemardim  Ochino  of  Sisna.  A  Contribution  towards  the  History 
of  the  Reformation.  By  Karl  Bsnrath.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Helen  Zimmem.  With  an  Introductory  Preface, 
by  William  Arthur,  A.M.  London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  world,  it  has  been  justly  said,  is  as  sure  to  be 
right  in  the  long  run  as  to  be  wrong  at  the  start.  If 
great  men  are  frequently  unappreciated  in  their  life¬ 
time,  the  injustice  of  contemporaries  is  commonly  re¬ 
paired  by  the  second,  or  at  all  events  the  third  generation. 
It  is  something  to  encounter  one  on  whose  behalf  a  claim 
to  a  new  hearing,  involving  a  greatly  enhanced  estimate 
of  his  character  and  significance,  can  be  convincingly 
urged  after  an  interval  of  three  centuries.  Especially 
is  this  remarkable  in  the  case  of  one  not  distinguished 
by  originality  of  discovery,  and  whose  intellectual  gifts 
were  in  no  degree  underrated  by  his  own  ago.  The 
explanation  in  the  case  of  Bernardino  Ochino,  is  that 


he  represented  a  principle  of  slight  account  in  his  day, 
but  tne  most  important  of  any  in  our  own.  It  cannot  bo 
said  that  the  march  of  events  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  materially  affected  by  the  presence  of  an  enlightened 
reformer  here  and  there — some  Ochino,  or  Servetus,  or 
Castellio — who  carried  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  to  its 
legitimate  results.  In  their  capacity  as  advocates  of 
liberty,  these  men  did  not  contribute  to  the  especial  task 
of  their  century,  they  even  endangered  it.  Not  until 
the  harvest  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  comes  to  * 
be  fully  garnered,  can  it  be  discerned  that  these  prem^ 
ture  windfalls  were  truly  part  and  parcel  of  a  splendid 
growth. 

Of  these  sufferers  for  liberty’s  sake  Ochino  is  the  most 
interesting:  the  halo  of  martyrdom,  indeed,  attaches 
more  conspicuously  to  Servetus ;  but-  the  Spaniard’s 
funeral  pyre  was  a  brief  catastrophe,  while  the  latter 
part  of  the  Capucin’s  life  was  a  continual  tragedy. 
Ochino,  moreover,  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  single¬ 
ness  of  heart.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  thirst  for 
truth  was  not  always  distinguishable  from  the  itch  for 
disputation;  and  that  he  frequently  meddled  with 
matters  which  he  would  more  wisely  have  let  alone. 
This  in  no  respect  impairs  his  honourable  distinction  as 
one  of  the  very  few  reformers  who  sought  truth  as 
something  desirable  in  herself,  and  were  not  content 
with  the  mere  construction  of  a  system  of  divinity. 
Dr.  Benrath’s  appreciation  of  his  hero  is  perfectly  sound, 
and  his  painful  research  has  been  admirably  bestowed 
in  restoring  a  typical  figure  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
From  the  extreme  rarity  of  Ochino’s  writings,  this  re¬ 
search  has  been  very  considerable,  involving  a  prolonged 
residence  in  Italy  and  a  journey  to  England.  The 
produce  of  his  diligence  m^  wear  a  diverse  aspect  from 
the  German  and  from  the  English  point  of  view.  From 
the  former  it  is  without  blemish ;  from  the  latter  it  will 
be  pronounced  too  solid  and  exhaustive  for  popularity. 
It  would  have  been  quite  possible,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  thoroughness,  to  have  relieved  erudition  by  piquancy, 
and  to  have  sent  an  animating  thrill  througn  the  caput 
mortuum  of  theological  discussion.  Miss  Zimmem  has 
done  all  that  a  translator  legitimately  can  to  endow 
her  text  with  terseness  and  point ;  but  a  work  primarily 
designed  for  scholars  and  students  cannot,  without  nn- 
warrantable  liberties,  be  adapted  to  general  perusal. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  best  commend  it  to  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  it  deserves  by  characterising  Ochino  as  in  many 
important  respects  a  companion  figure  to  the  Savonarola 
of  George  Eliot’s  *  Romola.’ 

Ochino  was  born  at  Siena  in  1487,  towards  the  time 
when  Savonarola  was  attaining  the  height  of  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
winning  a  position  almost  equal  to  Savonarola’s  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  a  monastic  reformer.  Savonarola  had 
confined  himself  to  denunciations  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  abuses  of  the  Church,  without  conscious  interference 
with  dogma,  and  Ochino  long  remained  at  the  stage  in 
which  the  apostle  of  the  new  wine  honestly  believes  that 
it  is  enough  to  rinse  the  old  bottles.  He  passed  from 
the  order  of  Observants  to  the  more  rigorous  Capucins, 
and  might  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  Loyolas, 
Garaffas,  and  other  restorers  of  mediceval  history,  could 
he  have  blindly  submitted  his  intellect  to  authority.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  monastic  ideal  might  have  suf¬ 
ficed  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  had  he  not  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  one  of  those  rare  men  who,  as  others 
for  poetry,  or  art,  or  politics,  are  bom  with  a  genius 
for  spiritual  religion.  Juan  Valdez  possessed  the  purity 
and  devoutness  of  a  Fenelon  or  a  Channing  with  a 
larger  measure  of  personal  influence  and  intellectual 
force.  A  practical,  clear-headed  mystic,  he  drew  the 
choicest  minds  and  hearts  of  Italy  around  him,  and  with¬ 
out  direct  attack,  obliterated  all  the  cumbrous  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  sacerdotal  Catholicism  by  a  purely  subjective 
creed.  Its  transport  of  self-ourronder  is  beautifully-ex¬ 
pressed  in  Ochino’s  earliest  writings,  personal  addresses 
to  intimate  friends.  A  more  gifted  and  interesting 
society  has  rarely  met  than  that  which,  between  1530 
and  1540,  assembled  around  Valdez  in  the  vicinity  of 
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neglect,  at  Sohlackan,  in  Moravia,  leaving  a  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  which  may  be  condensed  into 
the  fact  that  the  notorious,  and  in  fact  non-existent 
tr^tise,  “  De  Tribns  Impostoribus,”  was  frequently  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  Atheism  and  blasphemy  were  laid  to 
his  oharw,  without  a  shadow  of  countenance  from  any. 
thing  in  his  writings  ;  and  the  aged  widower  was  accused 
of  having  carried  into  practice  the  polygamous  para¬ 
doxes  he  had  indiscreetly  broached  at  seventy-six.  The 
vindication  of  his  name  has  hitherto  been  mainly  due  to 
the  Unitarian  divines  who,  without  sufficient  warrant, 
have  reckoned  him  among  the  fathers  of  modern  anti- 
Trinitarianism.  He  stands  higher  than  as  advocate  or 
impugner  of  any  paYticular  dogma,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  him  to  be  ranked  with  Bruno,  Gentili,  and 
other  foremost  Italian  intellects,  at  a  period  when 
Italian  intellect  Was  foremost  in  Europe.  This  end  will 


Naples ;  and  had  the  new  leaven  been  allowed  to  work, 
the  present  cohdition  of  Italy  would  be  different  indeed. 

Many  cardinals  were  in  favour  of  allowing  l^rge  scope  to 
the  new  tendencies ;  Paul  III.  himself,  long  seemed  to 
incline  in  this  direction ;  but  at  length  the  bigoted 
Caraffa  triumphed  in  his  councils,  and  the  storm  of  per¬ 
secution  burst  forth.  Cardinal  Oontarini,  Ochino’s  pro¬ 
tector,  died  not  without  suspicion  of  poison ;  Ochino, 
warned  by  his  fate,  avoided  (1542)  a  citation  to  Rome 
by  flight,  and  the  most  brilliant  preacher  in  Italy,  for 
whose  presence  Italian  cities  had  emulously  striven  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  his  evasion,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
handful  of  exiles  whom  alone  his  voice  could  reach 
among  the  Swiss  reformers.  His  influence  as  an  orator 
was  annihilated ;  for  the  future  we  must  regard  him 
mainly  as  an  author ;  but  his  significance  for  posterity 
began  where  that  of  so  many  others  ended.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  had  by  this  time  progressed  far  enough  to  have  probably  be  effected  by  Dr.  Benrath’s  volqme,  and  not 
forniulated  a  stock  of  creeds  and  catechisms  fortified  by  the  less  surely,  though  it  may  be  the  more  tardily,  from 
the  authority  of  princes  and  synods.  Ochino,  a  quarter  its  being  professedly  addressed,  in  Germany  to  an 
of  a  century  older  than  Galvin,  and  famous  ere  the  latter  erudite,  in  England  to  a  religious  public, 
was  heard  of,  was  expected  to  acquiesce  in  propositions  One  episode  in  Ochino’s  career  would  possess  unusual 
framed  without  his  co-operation  or  concurrence.  He  interest  for  English  readers,  were  not  the  particulars 
assented,  and  ministered  long  as  the  pastor  of  Italian  preserved  unfortunately  so  scanty.  This  is  his  resi- 
congregations  at  Geneva,  Augsburg,  Basle  and  Zurich,  deuce  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
with  an  episodical  visit  to  England.  But  he  must  always  (1547-1553).  Coming  over  at  the  King’s  invitation, 
have  been  tiying  to  justify  his  dogmatic  profession  to  his  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  gained  the 
intellectual  conscience ;  and  gradually  sermons  and  dia-  esteem  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  other  persons  of 
lognes  began  to  appear,  in  which  it  was  more  than  insinu-  rank,  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines ;  and,  but  for  the 
ated  that  every  question  has  two  sides.  The  machinery  accession  of  Mary,  would  have  ended  his  days  in  honour 
most  commonly  employed  is  that  of  a  discussion  between  and  peace.  Unfortunately,  scarcely  any  record  of  this 
Ochino  himself,  as  the  advocate  of  the  received  view,  and  visit  survives,  beyond  the  most  remarkable  of*  his  liter- 
an  objector,  the  impersonation  of  his  unacknowledged  ary  productions,  *  A  Tragoedie  or  Dialogue  of  the  uninst 
scruples.  The  assailant  ought  to  be  convinced,  but  some-  usurped  primacie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
how  never  is,  and  generally  departs  with  permission  to  iust  abolishing  of  the  same,’  a  controversial  work 
abide  in  his  own  way  of  thinking  until  it  shall  please  of  roal  genius,  distinguished  equally  by  ingenious 
Heaven  to  show  him  one  more  excellent.  This,  though  conception,  dramatic  liveliness,  rnetorical  vehe- 
frequently  qualified  by  apparent  limitations,  practically  mence,  and  moral  earnestness.  Originally  coi^osod 
amounts  to  a  concession  of  absolute  liberty  of  thought,  io  Latin,  it  was  translated  into  Engli^  by  Dr.  Ponet, 
a  position  far  in  advance  of  that  assumed  by  any  other  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  quaint  and  forcible  version 
Reformer.  *  Even  Faustus  Socinus  connived  at  the  per-  Miss  Zimmem  has  judiciously  restored.  Dr.  Benrath’s 
secution  of  Unitarians  of  a  different  type.  It  is  difficult  extracts  are  sufficiently  copious  to  iustify  his  character 
to  determine  how  far  Ochino  himself  should  be  identified  of  this  “  polemic  writing  against  tne  Papacy,”  as  ”  so 
with  the  heterodox  opinions  propounded  in  his  writings  massive  and  concentrated,  yet  so  masterly  in  plan  and 
under  a  dramatic  form  ;  but  the  principles  of  freedom  of  so  excellent  in  execution,  that  it  may  take  rank  beside 
discussion  and  the  indifference  to  dogma  apart  from  its  the  most  distinguished  productions  of  the  German  Re- 
spiritual  relations  are  more  perilous  to  established  creeds  formation  literature.  The  English  literature  of  the 
than  any  formal  heresy,  and  Ochino’s  ad/ersaries  were  period  has  nothing  resembling  it.”  Dr.  Benrath  adds 
fully  justified  in  deeming  that,  if  not  a  heretic,  he  was  that  the  prologue,  setting  forth  the  deliberations  of  the  . 
something  much  worse.  They  assailed  him  where  he  was  infernal  council  which  issue  in  the  invention  of  the 
unquestionably  weak.  Not  content  with  curious  questions  Papacy,  presents  affinities  to  ‘Job’  and  ‘Faust.  It 
in  theology,  he  had  mooted  a  point  profounmy  affect-  does,  but  the  resemblance  to  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  is  far 
ing  social  order.  While  professedly  upholding  mono-  more  evident ;  so  close,  in  fact,  is  the  parallel  that  we 
gamy,  he  had  shown  in  his  usual  manner  by  the  should  almost  have  felt  convinced  that  Milton  must  have 
mouth  of  an  objector  that  polygamy  can  allege  an  equal  derived  his  idea  of  Satan’s  parliament  from  Ochino,  did 
sanction  from  Scripture.  It  was  highly  imprudent  to  J^ot  the  similar  convention  inTasso  suggest  a  less  recon- 
Buggest  without  necessity  so  ticklish  a  question,  dite  source.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
and  the  Zurich  authorities  cannot  be  censured  for  Milton  was  acquainted  with  Ochino’s  work,  than  which 
taking  prompt  measures  to  obviate  the  scandal  it  seemed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  adduce  any  more  thoroughly  in 
likely  to  brin^  upon  Protestantism.  Ochino’s  retractations  harmony  with  his  opinions  and  habitual  cast  of  thought, 
and  explanations,  however,  might  well  have  disarmed  _ / 


persecution  in  any  ordinary  case,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  destruction  had  been  determined  ever 
since,  in  his  ingenious  *  Labyrinths,’  be  had  shown  that 
the  Calvinist  system  of  Divine  predestination  was  no 
more  logical  than  the  rival  one  of  free  will.  The 
question  was  farther  embittered  by  self-interest  and 


MR.  FORMAN’S  SHELLEr. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Byeahe  Shelley.  ]^ited  by  H.  B. 
Forman.  Vol.  II.  London :  Reeves  and  Turner. 

We  have  already  commented  so  fully  on  the  theory 


local  jealousies,  the  Italian  refugees  of  Ochino’s  con-  upon  which  Mr.  Forman  works  m  an  editor,  that  wo 
gregation  having  proved  troublesome  competitors  to  the  have  but  to  proceed  in  our  consideration  of  the  biblio- 
Zurich  mechanics,  who  hoped  by  smiting  the  shepherd  graphical  facts  in  connexion  with  the  works  contained 
^  .1  .1  i* rr — r-i-  jjjg  gecond  volume.  These  are  four,  and  the  • 

dates  of  their  production  are  comprised  in  about  fifteen 
_ i.i.„  evAa  v*a  1Q1Q_01  **  Tlio  flATini  **  which 


to  scatter  the  flock.  Driven  (1563)  from  Zurich  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  with  every  circumstance  of  harshness 
and  ignominy,  Ochino  was  hunted  from  one  Protestant 
city  to  another,  until  he  found  a  temporary  refuge  in 
Poland,  only  to  be  again  expelled  at  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  Nuncio.  Flying,  he  knew  not  whither,  he  was 
struck  down  by  the  plague  at  Pinezow,  and  recovered 
only  to  find  that  his  three  children,  companions  of  his 
flight,  bad  all  perished.  A  few  months  later,  at  about 
the  end  of  1564,  he  died,  in  utter  obscurity  and 


months  of  the  years  1819—21.  “  The  Cenci, 
stands  first,  is  the  one  of  all  Shelley’s  works  about 
which  there  has  arisen  or  can  arise  least  possible  textual 
discussion.  It  is  tho  only  one  which  reached  a  second 
edition  in  its  author’s  lifetime,  and  Shelley  had  the 
double  advantage  of  revising  it  in  tho  first  instance  for 
printers  ignorant  of  English,  and  therefore  more  docile ; 
and  in  the  second  of  correcting  for  the  press  a  clean 
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copy,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  We  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
disputed  passages,  the  second  edition  supplying  what 
few  words  were  erroneously  printed  in  the  first.  The 
only  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  statement,  is  the  phrase 
“jellied  blood,”  put  into  the  mouth  of  Beatrice,  which, 
it  has  been  plausibly  suggested,  may  be  intended  for 
“  gelid.”  We  would  ask,  in  passing,  whether  Mr.  For¬ 
man  has  any  special  reason  for  printing  “all-beholding,” 
in  lino  134,  page  81,  without  the  hyphen,  or  for 
sprinkling  the  commas  so  oddly  in  line  185,  page  61  ? 

“  The  Cenci  ”  was  composed  in  three  summer  months 
of  1819,  printed  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  published  in  London,  by  Messrs.  Ollier,  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  The  next  volume,  “Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound,  with  other  Poems,”  was  not  so  rapidly  produced. 
The  first  act  of  the  lyrical  drama  was  written  at  Este, 
in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and  the  third  act  completed  at 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  1819.  In  December  of  that  year, 
Shelley  added  a  fourth  act.  About  August  of  1820,  it 
saw  the  light  in  London,  its  bulk  being  expanded  by 
the  appending  of  nine  miscellaneous  poems,  from  which 
it  seems  likely  that  “  Julian  and  Maddalo  ”  was  ex¬ 
cluded  at  the  last  moment.  The  volume  contains  many 
obscure  and  dubious  passages.  The  first,  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  conjecture  has  been  expended,  is  in  Pro¬ 
metheus’  speech  to  the  Spirit  of  Earth ;  — 

From  thine  inorganic  speech 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  moring  near 
And  lore. 

^Ir.  Forman  thinks  this  means,  “  I  only  know  that  thou 
art  moving  near  and  I  love,”  which  seems  to  us  impos¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Swinburne’p  assumption  is  surely  the  most 
correct,  that  it  is  “  thou  art  moving  near  and  lovest  we.” 
Can  “and”  be  an  error  for  “in”?  Continuing  our 
progress,  and  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Forman  has  re¬ 
stored  the  “  lake-surrounded  flute,”  we  come  to  a  word 
on  p.  197,  where,  for  once,  we  think  he  is  certainly 
wrong  in  his  conservatism  : — 

Those  who  saw 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 
TJiero  Rtcama  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path. 

So  the  edition  of  1820,  and  so,  afterwards,  Mrs.  Shelley ; 
but  surely  streams  is  absolutely  demanded  by  sense  and 
by  analogy,  the  driving  action  of  the  wind  precluding 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  vapour  exhaled  by  the 
earth.  In  the  apparently  hopeless  speech  -of  Asia,  be¬ 
ginning. 

Who  made  that  sense  which,  whan  the  winds  of  spring, 

it  is  to  bo  noted  that  if  wo  dared  to  read  “  like  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  when  ”  in  this  first  lino,  the  sense  would  bo 
complete,  and  no  lost  lino  need  be  imagined.  In  the 
fourth  act  the  difficulties  are  few,  for  what  reason  has 
not  been  explained. 

As  before,  Mr.  Forman  prints  after  each  long  poem 
the  small  poems  that  appeared  in  the  same  volume. 
Accordingly  we  are  next  launched  into  that  lake  of 
odour  and  light  known  as  “  The  Sensitive  Plant.”  In 
this  poem  exist,  as  is  generally  recognised,  some  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  in  the  works  of  Shelley ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  composed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  never  carefully  reconsidered.  ,  The  hope¬ 
less  confusion  of  the  famous  verse  containing  “  received 
more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever,”  will  probably 
never  receive  a  more  lucid  paraphrase  than  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s,  which  is  yQTj  properly  given  here  in  the  notes. 
“  The  Vision  of  the  Sea,”  one  of  the  worst  of  Shelley’s 
mature  poems,  fit  to  be  classed  with  Keats’  lamentable 
“  Lines  to  a  Lady,”  comes  next,  having  the  typographi¬ 
cal  peculiarity  that  it  differs  in  several  points  of  spelling 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  volnme.  Past  the  “  Ode  to 
Heaven  ”  and  “  The  E.riiortatiou,”  we  come  to  a  galaxy 
of  unapproachable  poems,  the  “  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,” 
“The  Cloud,”  “To  a  Skylark,”  and  the  “Ode  to 
Liberty,”  in  each  of  which  there  are  points  over  which 
we  would  fain  linger,  but  for  want  of  space.  We  must 
not  fail  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  fifteenth  stanza  of 
the  last-mentioned  poem,  the  word  marked  with  four 


asterisks  has  been  finally  demonstrated  to  be  “  King,”  by 
the  discovery  of  a  rough  draft  in  which  it  is  written. 

From  these  elevated  and  aerial  poems  it  seems  at  first 
sight  a  descent  to  arrive  at  the  next  published  volume 
of  Shelley — ‘  (Edipus  Tyrannus,’  usually  considered,  wo 
believe,  by  bibliomaniacs  the  most  unattainable  of  all 
Shelley’s  known  poetical  writings.  It  was  a  stitched 
pamphlet,  anonymous,  without  wrapper,  and  was  slain, 
before  the  hour  of  its  birth,  by  a  society  “  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,”  not,  surely,  on  the  ground  that 
itself  was  vicious,  but  that  it  was  trespassing,  in  its 
satire,  on  the  domain  of  the  worthy  “  Society.”  It  is 
very  little  read  even  by  lovers  of  Shelley,  and  yet  it  well 
repays  study.  Shelley,  though  not  without  humonr,  was 
not  a  humourist,  and  the  mirth  is  too  biting  to  be  very 
funny.  But  metrically,  and  at  times  imaginatively,  it  is 
not  unworihy  of  its  author.  “  The  Gadfly’s  Chorus  ”  is 
magnificent,  and  there  are  charming  bits  inserted,  like 
the  description  of  the  bulls  by  Purganax,  in  the  second 
act.  The  reader  will  note  Mr.  Forman’s  extraordinary 
zeal  in  hunting  out  minute  data  in  his  observations  on 
the  oracle  in  this  drama. 

“  Swell-foot  the  Tyrant  ”  was  printed,  it  would  seem, 
late  in  1820  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1821  visitors  to  Mr. 
Ollier’s  shop  in  Vere  Street  were  invited  to  buy  “  Epi- 
psychidion,”  price  2s.  This  was  also  anonymous ;  and 
bad  as  was  the  sale  for  Shelley’s  named  poems,  that  for 
his  unnamed  seems  to  have  been  even  worse  still. 
Nobody,  or  almost  nobody,  bought  “  the  verses  addressed 
to  the  noble  and  unfortunate  lady,”  Emilia  Viviani,  and 
now,  half  a  century  after,  collectors  are  willing  to  give 
for  one  copy  as  much  as,  on  the  day  of  publication, 
would  have  sufficed  to  buy  up  the  whole  edition.  It  is 
not,  however,  wonderful  that  the  poem  escaped  detec¬ 
tion  ;  its  beauties  are  of  the  most  esoteric  order,  and 
even  now,  when  its  fame  is  established,  it  is  not  every 
lover  of  verse  who  breathes  with  pleasure  in  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  suffused  perfume.  At  the  end  of  it  Mr. 
Forman  has  printed  the  various  fragments  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  originally  written  for  “  Epi- 
psychidion,”  and  then  thrown  aside.  They  occupy  no 
less  than  174  lines,  and  one  may  well  marvel  at  the 
lavish  and  reckless  fecundity  of  a  poet,  w’ho  could 
venture  to  cast  away  such  gems  as  this  description  of 
love — 

Free  love  has  this,  different  from  gold  and  clay, 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away ; 

Like  Ocean,  which  the  general  north  wind  breaks 

Into  ten  thousand  waves,  and  each  one  makes 

A  mirror  of  the  moon. 

Or  that  miracle  of  melody  in  which  the  poot  discourses 
mystically  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets. 

The  appendix  contains  a  number  of  interesting  docu¬ 
ments,  referring  mainly  to  “  The  Cenci  ”  and  to 
“  Epipsychidion.”  The  first  of  these  is  the  relation  of 
the  death  of  the  family  of  the  Cenci,  Shelley’s  resume  of 
the  MS.  Italian  narrative,  which  has  never  before  been 
printed  in  its  entirety.  The  next  is  a  note  from  Mr. 
Robert  Browning  referring  to  his  own  poem  of  “  Cenci- 
aja,”  printed  last  year,  which,  however,  is  not  reprinted 
here.  Then  follow  Captain  Medwin’s  account  of 
Emilia  Viviani  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
composition  of  “  Epipsychidion,”  and  a  letter  about  her 
to  Leigh  Hunt  from  Mrs.  Shelleys  signed  by  her  poetic 
pseudonym,  Maria.  Finally  some  notes  are  appended 
on  Shelley’s  use  of  certain  pot  words,  such  as  “  desert,” 
“  cope,”  “  cry’^stalline,”  and  “  aerial.”  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  an  etching  from  Guido’s  portrait  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott. 


MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE. 

MarJc  Eylmcr's  lievcnge.  A  Story.  In  Three  Volumes.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  ‘  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,’  &c.  London  : 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  1877. 

People  who  are  content  with  an  interesting  plot  skil¬ 
fully  worked  out,  and  who  look  on  probability  as  an 
unnecessary  element  in  a  story,  will  read  Mrs.  Spender’s 
latest  novel  with  pleasure.  She  opens  with  a  prologue, 
in  which  an  ambitious  country  lawy’cr,  named  Gathorne, 
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is  visited  on  the  eve  of  a  trinmph  by  a  molodramatic 
stranger  in  a  fnr-trimmed  cloak  and  a  false  beard.  The 
intruder  is,  of  course,  Mark  Eylmer,  come  to  enunciate 
his  revenge.  It  appears  that  in  former  years  the 
lawyer  had  adopted  Eylmer’s  daughter  ;  that  she  had 
died  through  his  neglect ;  and  that  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  appropriated  her  money,  believing  her  real 
father  to  be  dead.  Mark  Eylmer  chooses  a  revenge 
alike  unpleasant  to  his  victim,  and — one  would  have 
supposed — inconvenient  to  himself.  It  is,  that  he 
shall  be  repaid  the  money  which  Gathorne  em¬ 
bezzled,  by  instalments  of  bOOl.  or  so,  at  intervals  of 
five  or  ten  years.  With  this,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a 
parting  curse  upon  the  Gathorne  family  collectively,  the 
stranger  disappears.  Fourteen  years  elapse  before  the 
story  begins,  in  which  time — under  the  influence  of  the 
curse — Gathorne  has  lost  his  practice  and  his  wife.  We 
are  now  introduced  to  a  young  numskull,  named  Randal 
Stanton,  who  is  sent  by  his  doctor  into  rustic  seclusion' 
to  recover  from  the  efiects  of  a  dissipated  career  abroad. 
,The  little  Welsh  village  to  which  he  goes  is,  strange  to  say, 
the  very  hamlet  which  the  Gathorne- family  have  chosen 
in  which  to  isolate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  mysterious  eflects  of  Mark  Eylmer’s  curse.  Randal 
falls  in  love  with  the  elder  Gathorne  daughter,  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  “  Maitland,”  a  girl  of  Quaker¬ 
ish  tendencies,  with  a  face  “like  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  in  which  you  could  see  straight  down  to 
her  heart  ”  (p.  166),  and  whose  eyes,  by  the  way, 
are  grey  on  page  62,  and  brown  on  page  ]  69. 
She,  however,  is  soon  supplanted  in  his  affections  by  a 
frolicsome  younger  sister,  to  whom  she  generously  sur¬ 
renders  her  swain — perhaps  without  much  reluctance. 
Randal  now  unfortunately  invites  to  his  house  an  early 
friend — a  gambler,  a  man  of  satanic  disposition,  the 
Mephistopheles  of  the  book — who,  we  are  incidentally 
told,  has  a  seductive  little  trick  of  showing  his  gums 
when  he  smiles.  He  possesses  the  ominous  name  of 
Paul  De  Lafarges.  Paul  becomes  enamoured  of  his 
host’s  fiancee^  and,  after  various  somewhat  objectless 
machinations,  carries  off  his  Virginia  in  a  carriage  and 
pair  and  marries  her.  Her  marriage  is,  of  course,  an 
unhappy  one,  for  Mark  Eylmer’s  curse  is  ever  upon  her. 
She  finally  runs  away — this  time  by  herself — and  ap¬ 
pears  again  at  home  in  rags  and  brain  fever.  The 
effects  of  the  Eylmer  curse  are  now  at  their  height.  Mme. 
De  Lafarges  is  delirious ;  her  little  crippled  brother, 
“  Steenie,”  is  wandering ;  Gathorne  pere  is  raving ; 
even  the  calm  Maitland  becomes  at  times  incoherent. 
She  feels,  however,  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
is  struck  with  the  idea  of  going  and  bearding  the  source 
of  all  their  discomforts  in  his  den,  No.  9,  Great  Coram 
Street.  She  accordingly  goes  to  London,  and  is  driven 
by  a  discriminating  cabman,  who,  we  are  told,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  recognised  “  the  appearance  of  homo  manufac¬ 
ture  and  skilful  combination  in  the  cheap  materials  of 
her  dress,”  and  hence  “  contented  himself  with  charging 
her  twice  as  much  as  his  due,”  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Eylmer.  She  is  received  by  the  orthodox  London  land¬ 
lady,  with  a  rough  exterior  but  a  warm  heart ;  and  we 
may  hero  parenthetically  observe,  as  a  delicate  little 
touch  of  nature  upon  which  Mrs.  Spender  no  doubt 
prided  herself,  that  while  the  refined  Maitland  refuses  the 
offer  of  tea,  she  cannot  resist  (three  pages  further  on) 
the  tempting  bait  of  bread  and  cheese.  She  has  her 
interview  with  the  captain  next  morning,  and  after  a 
stormy  scene  with  this  hoary  old  tar,  she  at  last  prevails 
upon  him  to  retract  his  curse,  and  leave  off  his  revenge 
altogether.  Upon  this  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  the  Gathorne  household.  Everyone  recovers  as  if 
by  magic.  Mme.  de  Lafarges,  whose  husband  has  come  back 
entirely  reformed  by  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  regains 
her  intellect,  and  produces  a  fine  boy ;  old  Mr.  Gathorne 
sits  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind ;  the  little  crooked 
lunatic  is  made  straight  and  sane  ;  while,  to  crown  all, 
Miss  Maitland  marries  the  parish  curate. 

Out  of  a  plot  like  this  there  is  of  course  a  good  deal 
to  be  made,  and  it  affords  great  scope  to  a  writer  of  Mrs. 
Spender’s  melodramatic  powers.  Mrs.  Spender  does 
nothing  by  halves.  Her  villains  are  all  of  the  good  old 


Adelphi  type,  who  preserve  their  victims’  letters  and 
affect  false  beards  ;  who  delight  in  purposeless  torture 
and  pleasureless  vice  for  its  own  sake.  Her  puritans  are 
all  thorough-going  tract- society  puritans,  whenever  miss 
a  chance  of  quoting  a  sensational  text  however  inappro¬ 
priate  it  may  be.  She  is  rather  a  failure  in  cynics  and 
infidels  however,  who  seldom  get  beyond  the  mildest  of 
platitudes  and  the  most  elementary  of  religious  doubts.  In 
such  phrases  as  the  following,for  instance, taken  at  hazard, 
there  is  nothing  so  profoundly  sardonic  as  to  stamp  a  man 
the  irretrievable  misanthrope  that  Mrs.  Spender  would  re¬ 
present  Randal : — “  I  never  know  a  woman  who  was  not 
devoted  to  dress  ”  (p.  62).  **  I  could  never  marry  one 
of  those  Delilahs— pah  !  their  ceil  lades — their  poses  !  ” 
(p.  58).  “  Faugh  !  it  makes  me  sick  ”  (p.  63).  “  Trans¬ 
lating — pshaw!  thought  he”  (p.  68).  “The  Polish 
Countess  as  she  calls  herself — I  daresay  she  is  only  an 
adventuress  picked  out  of  the  gutter  ”  (p.  61). 

If  the  portrait  of  Randal  Stanton  is  at  all  true  to  life, 
Mrs.  Spender  has  put  forward  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  present  system  of  University  education.  If 
it  be  possible  for  a  man  who  has  spent  three  or  four 
years  at  college,  with  access  to  good  society,  who  has 
taken  high  mathematical  honours,  to  turn  out  such  a 
worthless  little  nonentity  as  this  young  man  is  depicted, 
the  influences  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot  be  worth 
much.  Certainly  the  weakness  of  his  character  is  well 
sustained  thronghout  the  book.  As  soon  as  his  mistress 
has  been  carried  off,  and  he  has  made  in  vain  a  second 
shot  at  Maitland,  his  ancien  aniouT^  he  slinks  silently  out 
of  the  story  as  if  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  point. 

Maitlana  Gathorne  is  perhaps  the  best  character  in 
the  book,  though  her  unattractiveness  is  certainly  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  her  odious  little  sister  Rosette, 
or  “Fairy,”  as  they  called  her.  Randal,  with  un¬ 
usual  good  judgment,  considered  the  conversation 
of  the  elder  one  as  “the  sort  of  talk  which,  in  his 
boyhood,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  jaw  ” 
(p.  186).  Maitland  bristles  with  scriptural  quota¬ 
tions,  and  when  in  doubt  invariably  plays  texts.  It  is 
ingenious  of  Mrs.  Spender  to  introduce  a  character  so 
exactly  suited  to  marry  her  heroine  as  the  earnest  Mr. 
Moorcroft.  Tho  latter,  by  the  way,  does  not  come  out 
in  very  brilliant  colours  on  the  occasion  when  the  old 
madman  has  been  solemnly  confided  to  his  charge  ;  for 
when  the  daughter  comes  back  from  her  visit  to  London, 
she  finds  her  father  disappeared,  the  hired  nurse  sleeping 
like  a  foolish  virgin,  and  the  curate  away  at  his  rectory, 
pulling  off  (wo  presume)  his  horse-hair  shirt,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  bed. 

In  some  of  her  bits  of  description,  Mrs.  Spender  is 
certainly  good;  in  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
storm  which  comes  on  after  a  sultry  summer’s  after¬ 
noon,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume;  or  of  Randal 
looking  out  into  the  night,  before  his  game  with  Paul 
(p.  140,  vol.  ii.)  ;  or  again,  on  about  the  same  page  in 
vol.  i.,  though  his  reflections  there  are  hardly  those  of  a 
mathematician.  Stanton’s  confusion  when  Maitland 
comes  in,  just  as  he  is  “  drawing  ”  old  Guthorne  on  the 
subject  of  his  poetry,  is  also  cleverly  described. 

If  only  Mrs.  Spender  would  be  a  little  less  stilted  in 
her  style,  and  give  a  little  more  individuality  to  tho 
speeches  of  her  different  characters,  her  productions 
would  be  much  more  worthy  of  her  talents.  Despite, 
however,  the  various  respecte  in  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  the  book  improvea,  the  interest  of  the  story,  and 
the  pleasantness  and  puritv  of  its  tone,  are  sure  to  make 
‘  Mark  Eylmer’s  Revenge  ^  a  success. 


ETRUSCAN  BOLOGNA. 

Etruscan  Bologna.  A  Study.  By  Richard  F.  Burton.  London : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1876. 

Captaiu  Barton  seems  to  have  used  the  phrase  “  a 
study  ”  in  an  artistic  rather  than  a  literarv  sense.  But 
the  idea  of  incompleteness  suggested  by  the  artistic  uso 
only  applies  to  the  work  when  regardea  from  a  literary 
point  of  view.  Considered  Aesthetically  as  a  realisation 
of  what  a  well-got-up  book  is  as  a  merely  visual  not 
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a  legible  object,  the  publication  is  a  very  complete  speci¬ 
men  of  book  making.  It  is  clearly  not  intended  to  be 
intelligently  read — at  least,  not  all  of  it,  but  is  designed 
to  lie  on  the  drawing-room  or  library  tables  of  dileU 
tantif  who  love  to  seem  rather  than  to  be  learned  or 
scientific. 

The  title  is  a  very  good  one  taken  by  itself,  but  the 
interior  exhibits  a  great  deal  about  Etruscan  not 
Bolognese,  and  about  Bologna  not  Etruscan.  It  is 
announced  in  the  first  page  that  guide-books  have  not 
been  borrowed  from ;  but  wo  regard  the  pilfering  from 
Murray  or  Baedeker  as  a  less  heinous  offence  than  ran- 
sacking  museum  catalogues  and  the  Transactions  of 
learned  societies  in  search  of  overwhelming  masses  of 
antiquarian  statistics.  We  do  not  commit  ourselves  to 
the  statement  that  Captain  Burton  has  followed  this 
reprehensible  course ;  we  only  mean  to  say  that,  had  he 
done  so,  the  result  would  have  been  much  the  same  as 
that  of  his  actual  method  of  procedure,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  having  got 
together  a  collection  of  the  dryest  and  heaviest  materials 
conceivable,  he  has  made  heroic  efforts  to  dress  them  up 
in  a  cheerful  style,  the  effect  being  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  decorating  a  skeleton  with  beads  and  ribands. 
The  pages  are  garnished  with  Italian,  French,  and  Latin, 
varied  with  a  sprinkling  of  slang,  and  larded  with  titles 
of  nobility  and  academic  dignity.  Here  is  a  charac 
teristio  specimen: — “The  firat  find,  a  ‘pot*  full  of 
bones  and  ashes,  was  in  May,  1853,  and  works  were 
carried  on  regularly  for  two  years,  carefully  superintended 
by  the  owner,  aide,  as  he  says,  by  the  Countess.* 
Is  it  a  pious  desire  to  record  the  ipsisstma  verba  of 
the  good  and  great,  or  a  sense  of  delicacy,  that  induces 
our  author  to  shirk  the  word  “  helped  ’*  ?  Perhaps  the 
latter ;  as  “  circumambulating  ’*  is  used  in  a  passage  that 
ought  to  be  serious  (p.  55,  note  1)  for  the  vulgar 
“  walking  round.**  We  subjoin  another  passage,  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  once  by  profundity  of  erudition  and  lofti¬ 
ness  of  expression 

At  the  Osteria  del  Calza,  famed  for  revelry  on  Sundays  and  Saint 
Mondays,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to  the  plane  of  the 
diluvial  epoch,  when  the  glacial  disappeared  in  cataracts  and 
cataclysms  that  swept  everything  before  them.  The  bank  shows  a 
section  of  the  ground  ;  humus  b^ed  on  a  stratum  of  ghiaia,**  and 
these  water-rolled  pebbles  overlie  miocenic  marl  resting  on  im¬ 
permeable  clay — we  shall  need  this  observation  at  Marzabotto. 

A  geological  sketch  of  early  Italy,  by  a  catastrophist, 
is  quoted,  in  our  opinion,  most  unnecessarily.  As  pre¬ 
sented  by  Captain  Burton,  it  is  a  flagrant  instance  of 
sensational  science.  The  account  of  the  Etruscan 
cosmogony  and  religion  would  serve  for  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  lengths  to  which  credulity  and  wild 
conjecture  can  go,  and  the  opinions  of  “  Prof.  Com- 
mendatore  Luigi  Calori  **  are  scarcely  worth  importing, 
if,  as  Captain  Burton  says,  “  he  opines  the  Basenna  to 
be  Aryans  who  had  adopted  a  Semitic  creed  **  (p.  192), 
and  yet  “  that  *  i  Fenici  *  were  the  ancestry  of  the 
Etruscans**  (p.  194);  while,  again,  we  cannot  “de¬ 
termine  whether  they  (the  Etruscans)  were  Aryans 
or  Somites,  or  a  mixture  of  both  **  (p.  209).  This 
sort  of  thing  appears,  to  our  vulgar  comprehension,  to 
be  arrant  waste  of  time  and  good  paper.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  “  isotherms  *’  are,  as  we  find  they  are 
able  to  “occasion  another  geographical  distribution  of 
organic  beings  **  (p.  156).  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are 
not  capricious.  Might  not  the  Emperor  of  Russia  be 
an  “  isotherm,**  or  perhaps  an  isopsychr  ?  Apropos  of 
the  badness  of  the  water  at  Bologna,  we  have  the  most 
comical  reference,  namely,  “‘See  Analisi  di alcnne  acque 
potabile  della  Citt4  di  Bologna,*  by  Cav.  Domenico 
Santagata,  1872.**  We  may  be  thankful  that  this  in¬ 
teresting  document  has  not  been  transferred  bodily  to 
Captain  Burton’s  pages.  We  should  like  the  following 
citation  from  Suetonius  construed ; — “  Sua  vero  .  .  .  ex- 
coluit,  rebusque  vetustate,  ac  raritate  notabilibus ; 
qualia  sunt  Capraeis  immanum  bellnarum  *’ — p.  152. 

Altho^h  we  disapprove  of  the  style  of  writing  which 
Captain  Barton  has  adopted,  and  his  way  of  treating  his 
subject,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  condemn 
the  volume  absolutely.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  happy  remarks  throughout ;  and  pp. 


21-145,  consisting  mainly  of  description  of  relics  and 
the  sites  in  which  they  were  found,  will  interest 
those  endowed  with  antiquarian  proclivities.  This 
part  of  the  book  is  very  well  illustrated,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  book  proper,  the  rest  being  padding.  How¬ 
ever,  the  last  section,  on  the  modern  Bolognese 
tongue,  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  incite  some  English  philologists  to  the  study  of 
Italian  dialects,  which  could  not  fail  to  yield  valuable 
results.  It  is  a  clear  gain  to  lin^istio  science  that 
dialectical  varieties  should  be  recorded  before  they  die 
out ;  though  it  may  be  true  that  their  perpetuation  as 
living  forms  of  speech  is  detrimental  to  national 
progress.  We  should  say,  however,  that  the  Jews  consti¬ 
tute  a  notable  exception  to  the  generalisation  that 
“  bilingual  peoples  have  done  next  to  nothing  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  very  little  in  anything  else.**  With  regard  to  the 
great  problem  presented  by  the  meagre  relics  of  the 
Etruscan  language.  Captain  Burton  gives  a  hearty  and 
effective  kick  to  the  prostrate  Turanian  theory,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  anything  positive  towards 
its  solution.  It  is  curious  that  no  critics  take  any 
notice  of  Professor  Corssen’s  Aryan  etymologies  for  a 
large  percentage  of  Etruscan  proper  names.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  mention  Captain  Burton’s  sensible  protest 
against  the  exaggerated  importance  which  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  and  Professor  Corssen’s  critics  give  to  the  numeral 
question.  It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  emphasize  our 
previous  hint  as  to  the  excellent  type  and  handsome 
binding  of  ‘  Etruscan  Bologna  * ;  and  wo  can  say  that 
with  all  its  faults  it  is  manifestly  the  work  of  a  talented 
and  well-informed  man  straggling  with  very  unmanage¬ 
able  topics. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Scenes  in  Iceland.  By  William  Lord  Watts.  (Long¬ 
mans.) — Mr.  Watts  is  occasionally  fond  of  trying  to  say 
the  least  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  words.  Why 
tell  us  that  the  rye  cuke,  milk,  and  smoked  mutton 
which  he  consumes  in  p.  7,  “  answers  all  the  purpose  of 
affording  us  a  meal  ?  **  The  book  is  also  well  stocked 
with  a  kind  of  information  in  which  no  healthy  reader 
can  feel  the  slightest  possible  amount  of  interest.  There 
was  no  pressing  need  for  recording  that  he  crossed  this 
place  “  by  means  of  a  ferry,**  drank  coffee  at  that  place, 
or  discovered,  at  a  third,  that  the  people  had  changed 
in  appearance,  “  for  of  course  they  had  grown  older  ** 
since  he  last  had  visited  them.  But  in  spite  of  its  many 
faults  as  a  literary  performance,  the  book  has  its  merits. 
The  part  of  Iceland  describe  in  it  appears  to  be 
almost  unknown  to  travellers,  and  it  contains  some  very 
fair,  sketches  of  the  scenery — so  grand  even  in  its 
monotony — of  the  “  chaotic  land  of  frost  and  fire.** 
Intending  travellers  in  Iceland  will  find  in  Mr.  Watts’s 
story  abundance  of  most  valuable  hints  concerning  the 
method  of  preparing  stores,  clothing,  and  tents  for  the 
inland  journey.  His  descriptions  of  camping  out  in  a 
snowstorm  are  the  best  in  the  volume.  The  six  tra¬ 
vellers  slept — three  with  their  heads  one  way,  and  three 
the  other,  like  sardines  in  a  box — in  a  sleeping-bag, 
eight  feet  by  five  feet.  The  bags,  made  of  cork,  felt, 
thick  blanket,  and  “  macintosh,”  were  completely  snow 
and  waterproof ;  so  that  its  inmates  might  sleep  just  as 
comfortably  outside  in  the  driving  snow  and  sleet,  as 
inside  their  tiny  tent.  Altogether,  Mr.  Watts’s  journey 
across  the  3,0(X)  square  miles  of  volcanic,  icy,  ana  snowy 
Sahara,  called  the  Vatna  Jokull,  was  a  most  arduous 
undertaking.  Sometimes  it  was  anything  but  a  joke 
to  dig  themselves  out  from  beneath  the  heaps  of 
snow  that  had  fallen  on  their  tent  and  sleeping-bag. 
The  Icelanders  of  the  party  were,  however,  “  game  **  to 
the  last.  So  great  were  Mr.  Watts’s  hardships,  that 
the  reader  cannot  help  entering  warmly  into  his  feelings 
when  he  finds  himself  at  last  in  a  farmhouse,  and  in 
that  “  glorious  institution,  a  bed,”  with  plenty  of  hot 
water,  soap,  clean  sheets,  and  eider-down  quilt,  and 
some  candle-grease  wherewith  to  rub  his  frostbitten 
nose ;  and  also  with  “  coffee,  and  a  plateful  of  delicate 
little  pancakes,  each  carefully  rolled  up  with  a  few 
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raisins  inside,  and  nioelj  powdered  over  with  white  that  is  not  reflected  here.  Very  sweet  after  this  stranire 
sugar,”  all  which  were  handed  to  him  by  the  farmer’s  world  of  Inscions  fancy  and  crowded  incisive  thought  is 
daughter,  who  even  served  him  with  a  “  sheep’s  fry,”  the  cool  landscape  of  Patinir’s  “  St.  Jerome  a  r^of 
at  the  lazy,  comfortable  traveller’s  special  request.  So  placid  course  through  a  grassy  plain,  and  far  away  a 
we  had  better  take  leave  of  him  at  this  point ;  it  would  town  distinct  before  the  dim  distant  mountains.  Thm 
be  inconsiderate  to  disturb  him  beneath  his  eider-down  is  an  “  Ecce  Homo,”  described  in  the  cataiogue  as 
quilt,  and  over  his  sheep’s  fry.  “  taken  from  the  house  of  King  Theodore  of  Abvssinia. 


quilt,  and  over  his  sheep’s  fry.  “  taken  from  the  house  of  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia, 

at  l^iagdala.  ,  .  ,  Probably  repainted  in  Spain  or 

-  Portugal,  and  taken  to  Abyssinia  by  missioDaries,”  that 

for  conception  of  extreme  divine  pain  is  below  no  “  Ecce 
ART.  Homo  ”  we  can  remember — ^the  lips  parted  in  the  habit 

,  i  — 0 —  supreme  agony,  the  eyes  heavy  from  much  vigil,  and 

EXIMBITION  OF  WOEKS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS.  ^  lids  ^coloured  bv  ^6  bitter  ^meoft^l^  sorrow. 

r^.  ,  « IS  indeed  the  Christ  too  piteous  to  be  pitiless,  but 
\Thtrd  Notice,]  blinded  with  the  blood  of  the  thorns,  and  numb  from  the 

We  might  almost  say  that,  pre-eminent  among  the  many  scourges  of  thewhole  terrible  passion.  By  another 
graces  of  this  year’s  Exhibition,  stands  Rubens’  ”  Cy-  unknown  artist  is  a  **  Virgin  and  Child,”  also  of  most 
mon  and  ^higenia,”  a  little  work,  but  precious  as  a  delicate  significance.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  has  been  written 
diamond  of  most  brilliant  water.  On  one  side  is  a  dim  on  the  frame,  though  the  work  has  little  of  his  rich- 
landscape,  full  of  those  dreamy  suggestions  that  we  find  coloured  reality,  but  the  strange  beauty  of  the  arch- 
in  sketches — little  fragments  of  visions,  that  the  later  angels,  two  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  crowned  some 
study  and  accomplishment  drive  away  like  daylight ;  with  roses  and  one  with  a  thin  fillet  of  jessamine,  would 
on  the  other  is  a  thick  tangle  of  gnarled  trees  and  alone  render  this  work  lovely;  their  eyes  are  tender 
flowering  briar,  pierced  by  the  golden  shafts  of  a  fierce  with  prophetic  sorrow,  and  most  tenderly  rendered 
sunset.  The  languid  air  seems  to  have  drugged  the  is  that  little  shudder  of  pity  and  sadness  that  curves 
sleepers  below,  for  the  time  of  nooning  is  long  over,  and  the  corners  of  the  lips.  It  is  a  bold  and  almost  profisno 
they  yet  sleep.  Each  has  strewn  her  garment  on  the  step  to  turn  from  the  symbol  of  crowned  sorrow,  and  all 
ground,  and  the  glittering  limbs  slacked  in  deep  slumber  the  mystic  pain-  so  wedded  to  ineflable  delight  in  the 
ue  along  the  crimson,  and  purple,  and  saffron,  like  the  aurioled  faces  of  the  early  Italians,  to  the  riotous  animal- 
white  petals  of  some  strange  animate  flower.  Fair  ism  of  the  later  Dutch.  What  is  this  world  of  theirs, 
among  these  is  Tphigenia  with  golden  hair,  oircleted  at  once  so  coarse  and  so  content  ?  Here  nothing  is 
with  gold,  and  with  bright  arms  braceleted.  The  restrained,  in  a  full  liberty  so  sure  of  itself,  and  so  re- 
swart  clown  gazes  at  them  with  a  dreamy  expression  gardless  of  anything  beyond  the  direct  bourgeois  oomfort, 
of  a  thought  beyond  the  mere  present  vital  beauty  that  licence  is  undreamed  of,  and  dies  in  the  frank  en- 
— a  dream  of  a  new  life,  exquisite  as  a  continual  joyment  of  a  mean  delight  where  the  illicit  is  unknown, 
sailing  in  twilight  waters.  Around  the  recumbent  What  is  this  dalliance  that  fears  no  disgust,  this  feast- 
women  are  the  remnants  of  the  noonday  feast — platters  ing  that  never  sickens,  and  this  unabashed  intoxication 
of  wrought  gold,  and  the  broken  pulps  of  crimson-  that  neither  maddens  nor  defitroy«  ?  It  is  not  a  grand 
hearted  melons,  and  other  fruits  of  sharp  zest  and  race,  certainly,  here  depicted,  but  rather  a  race  of  do- 
intoxicating  smell.  In  this  little  work  there  is  a  sngges-  mestio  animals,  with  a  taste  for  shiny  pottery,  brass 
tive  beauty  that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  frank  riot  vessels,  and  blue  and  white  china,  kindly  in  their  cups, 
of  Rubens’  more  salient  qualities.  His  ”  Queen  Tomyris  and  somewhat  rank  in  their  pleasures,  but  never  ranooiv 
Ordering  the  Head  of  Cyrus  to  be  thrown  in  a  Brazew  ons.  Of  that  class  of  their  painters,  who  own  a  sort  of 
Bowl  of  Blood  ”  would  have  gained  much  for  a  little  conjoint  inspiration  with  Cats’  poems,  Jan  Steen  ranks 
more  real  feeling  and  grasp  of  the  scene.  Among  the  second  as  a  colourist — not  so  much  for  the  general  tone 
captains  who  look  on,  with  all  their  variety  of  expres-  as  Maas,  nor  for  the  rich  harmonies  of  Hooghe,  but  for 
sion,  there  is  hardly  one  who  really  seems  in  thorongh  sudden  bitter-sweet  notes,  as  the  |^y  and  red  of  the 
keeping  with  the  subject.  The  face  of  the  youth,  young  boy  in  the  foreground  of  his  ”  Twelfth  Night,” 
rolling  the  wan,  black-bearded  head  into  the  thickening  lent  by  the  Queen.  This  is  a  very  Dutch  picture,  with 
blood,  is  too  flat,  and  the  same  defect  mav  be  noticed  in  their  wafelen  on  pewter  dishes,  and  the  niggled  psint- 


blood,  is  too  flat,  and  the  same  defect  may  be  noticed  in 
one  of  the  little  pages  at  the  side.  The  Venus,  in  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris,”  at  the  National  Gallery,  also 
suffers  from  this.  The  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but 
there  is  nothing  morbid  in  the  treatment,  nor  is  there 
the  gorgeous  brutality  of  his  “  Argus.”  Rubens’  life  was 
too  full,  and  the  power  of  work  too  Titanic,  for  any 
diseased  and  discoloured  thought  to  cre^  amid  the 
sonorous  crowds  of  his  large^  fancy.  The  Spanish  and 
their  Neapolitan  rivals  gloated  in  cruelty  for  its  mere 
hideous  sake,  and  hideous  indeed  are  Mattia  Preti’s 
“  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  ”  and  “  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew.”  If  we  have  compared  Rubens’  little 


their  Wafelen  on  pewter  dishes,  and  the  nigged  paint¬ 
ing  of  broken  egg-shells.  The  “  Interior  of  a  Tavern  ”  is 
also  deliciously  coloured,  and  the  shrimps  on  the 
bench  as  perfect  as  even  Jane  Clarke’s  heart  could 
have  desired,  who  used  to  count  the  hairs  in 
the  “  Blind  Beggar’s  ”  beard,  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  With  two  delicious  little  works 
of  Maas,  and  with  the  two  celebrated  village  festi¬ 
vals  by  the  younger  Teniers,  the  gaUery  may  be 
considered  rich  in  works  of  this  class.  From  the  old 
woman  by  Jan  Steen,  reading  a  favourite  passage  to  a  sly 
and  too  sympathetic  listener,  let  us  pass  to  the  courtly 
state  of  Vandyck.  There  are  fewer  works  than  usual 


represented  the  Crucifixion;  and  on  the  left  the  Virgin  the  first  is  very  sweet  in  pearly  colour  ^d  simple  deswfn  ; 
enthroned  above  a  crescent  moon  and  surrounded  by  a  and  the  second,  with  its  scarlet  against  droper  re^  is 
halo  of  rainbow- rims.  Of  the  incident  in  the  Cruci-  gorgeous  for  tone.  This  is  a  grandly  maroiUine  portrwt, 
fixion,  crowded  with  figures  and  sprinkled  with  the  light  mainly  for  the  fine  sweep  of  the  frro  aim  ^a^ly^  hmbs, 
of  a  blood-coloured  sun,  and  the  miracle  of  the  haggard  and  great  for  the  striking  expression  of  the  ruinating 
moon,  and  with  all  its  reflections  of  jewelled  crown  but  cruel  eyes,  and  the  refined  sensuality  of  t^  moist 
polished  armour,  auriole  and  keen-coloured  drapery,  provoking  lip  beneath  the  soft  moust^he.  A^n  der 
and  the  flickering  lights  on  the  distant  hills,  it  would  Heyden’s  “  View  of  a  Dutch  Town  is  the  Holland 
take  many  pages  to  tell  and  adequately  relate.  Of  of  to-day,  the  Holland  of  quiet  canal  and  payed  way 
all  Memling’s  pregnant  work,  this  is  perhaps  the  beneath  the  flicker  of  tiws,  with  houses  sheltenng  j^y 
most  filled  with  vivid  presence  and  interminable  allusion,  lives,  and  with  streets  where  the  sunhght  comw  gol  w 
Beside  its  regal  sister  the  left  wing  of  the  “Diptych”  and  mellow  through  the  water-scented  atmosph^;  tlie 
is  comparatively  sombre,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a  Holland  where  nothing  seems  to  change,  for  e  quic 
tint  among  the  flowers,  nor  a  gleam  in  the  depth  of  common  sense  of  the  people  ^  made  them  choose  long 
the  most  clear-cut  jewel,  nor  the  dull  shine  of  metal,  ago  that  better  part  of  the  golden  mean ;  and  m  perhaps 
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no  country  in  the  world  is  Fashion,  that  crazy  goddess, 
more  entirely  in  thrall  to  practicaUe  beauty  and  serene 
enjoyment. 


DRAMA. 

AFEOPOS  “LES  DANICHEFF.** 

Who  wrote  Le$  Dmiicheff?  Primarily  “  Pierre  New* 
aid,”  husband  of  Stella  C^as.  The  manuscript  Imviiig 
been  taken  to  Alexander  Dumas,  who  is  always  kind  to 
literary  beginners,  the  elder  dramatist  recognised  the 
merits  of  the  draona,  but  knew  that  it  was  not  playable ; 
whereupon  he  wrote  it  over.  The  first  act  stood  much 
aait  stands  now,  but  from  that  point  the  play  went  ofi 
into  other  matter.  Vladimir,  the  hero,  died,  and  the 
ptot  was  concerned  with  debates  over  bis  inherit- 
anee.  All  this  Dumas  eliminated,  and  re-constmeted 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts,  with  entirely  new 
plot,  efaaraoters,  and  dialogue.  In  Act  I.,  the  plot  is 
well  built.  In  the  acts  that  follow,  there  is  much,  more 
discussion  than  action,  whereby  Let  Danicheff  becomes 
a- play  of  character  and  conversation-— especially  of 
conversation — ^for  Dumas’s  dramatit  pertonoe  are  merely 
nadn,  which  he  puts  on  to  illustrate*  his  peculiar 
ibeeries.  Dumas  says  he  does  not  write  for  the 
public,  but  to  the  public.  He  desires  to  provoke 
dissent  that  he  may  quell  opposition.  The  greatest 
diumatists  have  written  to  please  and  to  create  sympathy. 
With  them  art  has  been  the  philosophy  of  pleasure. 
Net  long  ago,  when  the  literary  chemistTy  of  Dumas  was 
psMed  out  to  Bouoioault,  as  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
^•wer,  the  Irishman  replied  to  his  French  friend,  “  C’est 
smperbe,  mais  la  cuisine  n’est  pas  un  laboratoire !  ” 
Dumas  proceeds  on  the  allopathic  principle  of  giving  the 
public  doses  of  medicine  to  purge  away  social  evils,  but 
the  true  dootrine  of  the  drama  is  hygienic.  Remedy 
should  be  riven  by  wholesome  and  appropriate  food  and 
intelleetnsi  exercise.  What  great  social  evils  were 
remedied  or  attempted  by  Shakespeare  ?  If  any  purga¬ 
tive  were  performed  on  **  guilty  persons  sitting  at  a 
play,”  it  was  deftly  done  without  such  physioing  as 
the  new  school  of  Dumas  advocates  and  practices. 

HATMABKET  THEATRE. 

**  Old  plays  and  some  new  actors  ”  might  be  written 
over  the  doors  of  most  of  onr  theatres  now,  and  the  new 
companies  seem  resolved  to  show  that,  if  our  dramatists 
are  barren,  they  cannot  lay  the  blame  upon  the  actors. 
New  Men  and  Old  Acres  at  the  Court,  Pe^  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s,  The  Prompter* s  Box  at  the  Opera  Gomiqne, 
and  now  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
the  afternoon  performances  at  the  Gaiety  and  the  Lyceum, 
show  as  high  a  level  of  acting  as  dmmatists  can  ever 
reasonably  count  upon.  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  is  worth 
reproducing.  It  is  sufficiently  compact  and  substantial 
work  to  b€»r  looking  at  more  than  once.  We  wonder 
why  it  should  ever  have  been  called  a  cynical  play.  The 
humour  might  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
too  broadr— that  objection  we  could  understand.  But  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  reverse  of  cynical.  Apparently 
the  germ  of  the  play  was  the  cynic^  reflection,  ”  Sup¬ 
posing  Pygmalion  to  have  had  a  wife,  what  would  she 
nave  had  to  say  to  the  animated  statue  ?  ”  But,  as  the 
idea  was  worked  out,  the  author  seems  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  this  cynical  mood,  and  to  have  tried  to  enforce 
the  homely  moral  that  frank  and  natural  afiections  are 
well  enough  in  art,  but  that  they  do  not  tend  to  cement 
domestic  bonds ;  and  that  when  they  do  break  loose,  the 
sooner  they  are  sent  back  to  the  region  of  art  the  better 
for  the  peace  of  society.  Mr.  Gilbert  p>erbap8  began 
with  a  cynicism,  but  he  ends  with  a  moral  worthy  of 
Mr.  Martin  Topper,  and  one  can  understand  the  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  he  must  have  received  the  charge  of 
impropriety,  and  resolved  to  purge  his  character  by  an 
action  for  libel.  We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  knows 
a  poem  W  John  Marston,  called  “  Pygmalion’s  Image.” 
There  indeed  we  have  both  impropriety  and  cynicism. 


But  few  who  go  to  see  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  as  now 
performed  at  the  Hayma^et  will  trouble  themselvea 
about  the  superficial  impropriety  or  deep  underlying; 
moral  of  the  play.  What  they  go  to  see  is  Miss  Ma^n 
Terry,  the  ”  animated  statne,’^  in  Greek  costume.  The 
whole  success  of  the  play  depends  upon  the  skill  or 
natural  fitness  with  which  this  part  is  rendered.  No 
amount  of  skill  could  make  the  character  probable.  It 
belongs  purely  to  the  domain,  of  frutey-  Even  granting 
that  a  statue  can  by  the  favour  of  the  gods  be  endowed 
with  life — granting  that  as  a  fundamental  postulate,  the 
character  is  not  consistent.  Galatea  is  supposed 

not  to  know  what  a  soldier  is,  or  what  a  wife 
is,  yet  she  knows  what  an  assassin  is,  and  she 
knows  by  the  tone  of  Pygmalion’s  voice  when 
he  is  jestmg,  and  she  is  cultivated  enough  to  have  a 
desire  to  be  original.  We  must  not  look  for  strict  con¬ 
sistency  in  Galatea.  Bat  in  order  to  make  the 
tolerable,  we  must  have  simplicity  and  nnconscionaneai 
in  the  actress  who  sustains  the  part,  and  these  qnalitiM 
Miss  Terry  possesses  in  a  measure  approaching  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  perfection.  She  looks  marvelloos^ 
statuesque  under  the  limelight,  while  she  ia  still.  Pyg^, 
malion’s  masterpiece,  and  when  the  genial  gods  haTQ 
changed  the  cold  marble  into  breathu^  flesh  she  has 
jnst  the  wondering  ontlook  upon  the  world  which,  a 
statue  suddenly  charmed  into  life  might  be  supposed. to 
have.  And  in  the  scenes  of  tmstfnl  outspoken  love  and 
wounded  tenderness  which  follow,  Miss  Terry  shows  a 
power  which  she  has  hitherto  riven  no  sign  of  possessing;; 
perhaps  because  she  has  not  had  a  fitting  opportunity. 

The  play  otherwise  is  well  acted.  Mr.  Harconrt  eras 
as  usual  in  over-emphasising  points  which  are  excellent 
in  intention,  but  Mim  Hodson’s  Cynisoa  is  a  performanOQ 
with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fanlt. 


“  FAZIO.” 

In  the  revival  of  Dean  Milman’s  Fazio^  at  the  Lyoeom 
Theatre  last  Saturday  morning,  the  only  thing  of  any 
importance  was  Miss  Bateman^s  assumption  of  BiaQO% 
the  ”  Italian  wife,”  who  for  a  sudden  j^Jonsy  gives  her 
husband  up  to  death,  and  then  very  properly  dies  h«f> 
self  in  the  agonies  of  repentance.  When  it  is  remenv 
bered  that,  in  acting  this  character.  Miss  Bateman  treads 
in  the  footeteps  of  Mme.  Ristori  and  Charlotte  Gnshman, 
the  difficulty  and  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  more  readily  perceived.  Though  Miiw  Bateman’s 
impersonation  is  a  very  creditable  and  frequently  vigors 
ons  and  impassioned  performance,  it  cannot  take  rank 
with  or  at  all  rival  any  great  creation  of  the  wife  of  Fazio. 
The  changes  from  tenderness  to  suspicion,  from  suspicion 
to  hate,  from  hate  to  revenge,  and  fitim  revenge  to 
repentance,  were,  however,  rendered  with  feeling; 
though  in  the  two  great  dramatic  points  of  the  play,  that 
in  which  Bianca,  startled  with  sudden  snspiciou  that  her 
husband  has  met  again  his  old  love,  exclaims  Fazio,  thou 
hast  seen  Aldabella,”  and  when  later  on  she  comes 
to  sue  from  Aldal^lla  the  life  of  ”  one  whom  ^on 
loved,  Giraldi  Fazio  ;  one  who  loved  you,  Giraldi  Fazio,” 
neither  the  new-born  fear  nor  the  alternate  emotion 
were  given  with  the  horror  that  characterizes  the  one 
nor  the  pathetic  pleading  power  that  the  other  demands. 
The  wisdom  of  attempting  to  revive  Fazio  is  donbtfn], 
or  at  least  discussable.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  the 
wisdom  of  onr  generation,  that  life  is  not  all  to  1^  seen 
from  the  toa-cup  and  saucer  point  of  view — that  Robert¬ 
son,  admirable  though  he  be,  is  not  the  only  guide  worth 
having,  and  the.  passing  events  and  emotions  of  society 
the  only  themes  that  deserve  dramatic  treatment.  The 
stronger  human  emotions  still  exist ;  we  ought  still  to  be 
able  to  feel  interested  in  a  drama  even  if  its  people  are 
not  bound  by  the  laws  of  conventional  etiquette,  where 
passion  is  permissible  if  too  often  expressed  in  language 
somewhat  grandiose.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  the  present  such  plays  are  out  of 
fashion,  and  it  is  always  very  donbtfal  how  far  fariiion 
may  bo  opposed  with  safety.  The  manager  would  not 
be  likely  to  meet  with  much  success  who  now  produced 
Yenuie  Preserved^  of  Otway’s  drama  are 
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the  same  a8  thej  efer  were,  and  when  a  reaction  arises 
against  absolnte  serritnde  to  the  sooietj-drama,  its  turn 
and  the  tnm  of  its  school  may  come«  But  as  yet  the 
reaction  is  not. 


The  untimely  death  of  Captain  F.  H.  Woodgate,  caused  at 
Hastings  a  few  days  ago  by  a  landslip  from  the  Wolrexhithe 
Cliff,  recalls  an  episode  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  not  so  well  known 
as  it  should  be,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  these 
who  shared  throughout  in  the  corps  referred  to.  When  Hare* 
look  commenced  that  march  from  AUahahad  to  Lucknow  whieii 
has  often  been  described  as  the  **  saring.  of  India,  **  his  fiMSe 
was  utterly  bereft  of  caralry.  A  volunteer  cavaliy  regiment 
was  at  once  organiaed  by  Captain  Barrow,  a  force  deeeribed  by 
the  Governor-General  as  ^Barrow’s  devo^  band.'*  The  ranh 
and  file  of  this  fores  were  composed  of  officers  whose  logiaiosls 
had  mutinied,  or  who  were  at  the  moment  separated  from  tbei# 
regiments,  and  also  of  some  civilians ;  but  the  original  oonthi* 
gent,  about  eighteen  all  told,  was  of  this  class,  and  all  wits 
gentlemen  of  good  family.  In  one  case.  Captain  Thompson, 
an  officer  of  seventeen  years*  service,  served  as  a  sergeant, 
and  the  late  Captain  Woodgate,  then  an  ensign,  but  just 
landed  in  India, 


was  one  of  the  officers  and  gentlemen  who 
served  for  the  time  as  a  private  trooper.  Later  on,  the  regiment 
was  augmented  by  more  volunteers  of  the  same  sor^  and  lig^ 
forty  rank  and  file  of  infantry  who  were  mounted  on  hoxaas 
taken  from  some  disofficered  native  irregulars.  In  no  less  thiA 
fourteen  engagements  did  the  volunteers  take  part,  up  to .  the 
I  relief  of  Lucknow.  The  small  number  of  the  cavalry  (bias 
added,  of  course,  greatly  to  their  colours.  During  the .  OQOr 
tinned  siege  of  the  Residency,  cavalry  being,  no  laager 
available  for  active  service,  these  same  officers  and  gentlamao 
turned  themselves  to  infruitry  and  did  sentry  duties^  still  ,  as 
privates,**  Captain  Woodgate,  m/st  aiia,  acting  at  assistant 
engineer  in  the  defence,  llioae  who  were  not  Aort  d§  eombatf 
served  up  to  and  in  the  final  assault  and  capture  of  Lucknow 
by  Lord  Clyde.  The  volunteers  were  then  broken  up; 
two  of  them,  the  Messrs.  Goldsworthy,  then  oiviUan^ 
accepted  commissioas  in  cavalry  regiments,  the  rest  rqjoinad 
their  regular  military  ox  civilian  dutiea.  Had  the  regiment 
been  retained  and  entered  on  the  army  roll,  its  name  would 
have  been  better  perpetuated,  but  the  very  nature  of  its  eonir 
position  necessitated  ite  disbandment  SO  soon  SS  the  emei^psmty 
which  called  it  into  existence  had  passed.  Though  ite  name  is 
not  in  the  Army  List,  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  troopm 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  served  in  tbateampaign,  and 
none  paid  higher  testimony  to  their  self  devotion  and  pludx 
than  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram.  The  thanks  of  Govem** 
ment  wim  also  given  to  the  regiment.  No  better  sample]  was 
ever  g^ven  of  the  stuff  of  which  our  officers  are  made,  and  of 
the  fact  that  culture  does  not  detract  from  energy  and  powers 
of  endurance.  Of  all  the  honours  which  many  members  of  this 
force  have  won  ia  later  years,  they  and  their  posterity  wHl 
value  none  more  than  the  medal  and  clasps  won  under  exposure 
to  the  dangers  and  hardships  private.** 

Mr.  Frank  Marshall  has  written  to  us,  in  reply  to  certain 
observations  in  our  criticism  of  Biom,  First,  he  is  anxious 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  some  more  experienced  Shakesperian 
student  than  himself  in  traciog  the  supernatural  element  of 
Macbeth  to  its  Norse  origin,**  and  adds,  **  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  one  form  or  another  of  the  legend  of  the  three 
noms  supplied  Shakespeare  with  the  hint  for  his  three 
witches.**  Holinshed  is  (he  most  obvious  source  from  which 
Shakespeare  obtained  bis  story ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  raisiog 
the  question.  In  the  pamphlet  by  Profr  Stephens,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Marshall  as  supporting  bis  theory  of  the  Scandinavian 
orig^  of  Macbeth,  and  on  which  he  asks  our  advice,  he  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  attempt  at  so  deriving  the  story.  In  the  next 
place,  Mr.  Marshall  still  seems  to  consider  his  definition  of  Hela 
as  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions  **  a  good  one,  and  adds 
that  she  surely  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Hecate.” 
It  is  sufficient  to  quote  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  description 
of  what  Gray  calls  HeWs  dread  abode,**  to  show  that  she 
does  not  represent  the  idea  that  is  conveyed  by  a  goddess  of 


VAEIORUM  NOTES 


In  right  of  the  Dove,  if  the  net  should  be  set, 

'Tis  in  vain  that  you  try  to  befodi  her ; 

Only  see  the  repulse  which  our  Hartington  met, 
T^en  be  ttM  to  entrap  a  Home  Ruler. 

For  the  Major,  ao  cunning,  perceived  his  design. 
And  said,  with  a  cynical  laugh, 

**  Your  Lordship's  intention  is  all  very  fine. 

But  you  cfon'f  catch  an  old  bird  with  chaff!  *’ 

So  Hartington  baffied,  bis  efforts  withdrew, 

And  abandoned  that  crafty  old  stager ; 

For  he  felt  that  in  future  it  never  would  do 
To  try  it  on  thus  with  the  Major. 

And  the  Major  himself,  from  all  trammels  secure,* 
Sings — as 'jovial  as  Bishop  Magee — 

That  Fm  perfectly  *  sober  *  one  can’t  be  quite  sure. 
But  I  know  that  I’m  perfectly  *free.*  ” 

Oh !  may  Erin  for  long  her  bold  Major  retain, 

To  enliven,  defend,  and  befool  her; 

And  may  Hartington  never — oh  I  never  again, 
Attempt  to  sedace  a  Home  Ruler  I 
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wordS;  aa  far  at  I  am  aware,  only  your  critic  has  notu^,’ 
this  point  the  proper  plural  of  nom  or  norma*  In  object¬ 
ing  to  <‘nomi  ”  Mr.  Marehall  will  find  that  we  were  not  alone, 
and  we  still  maintain  our  objection.  For  the  Italian  nonw» 
for  the  German  noraen,  for  the  Danish  nontan,  for  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  nofw,  for  which  latter  all  Mr.  Marshall’s  efibrta  “  were 
rain  to  get  at  any  singular  form  of  the  word,”  as  well  as  for 
the  actual  English  noms  or  nomi^Sf  all  of  which  Mr.  Marshall 
admits,  he  chose  to  substitute  an  arbitrary  nomi  for  which  there 
is  no  analogy  in  any  of  the  languages  from  which  it  may  hare 
come,  and  for  which  his  only  authority  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  Laing’s  translation  of  *Snorro  Sturluson.’  We  will 
leave  the  singular  form  of  the  word  nom  entirely  to  his  choice, 
but,  whichever  he  adopts,  the  plural  nomt  is  impotisible.  Mr. 
Marshall  ought  to  apologise  to  Urd,  Yerdandi,  and  Skuld.  * 

At  this  season,  when  the  fioods  of  Bums’  enthusiasm  are  at 
their  height  in  Scotland,  and  even  overflow  into  England,  two 
facts  not  generally  known,  and  but  lately  discovered,  may  be 
noticed  as  proofs  that  the  poet  wns  not  only  a  great  lyrist 
but  a  most  respectable  exciseman.  Quite  recently,  when  some 
papers  belonging  to  the  old  Edinburgh  excise  afiairs  were 
being  overhauled  at  Somerset  House,  a  manuscript  record 
of  the  view  taken  of  individual  excisemen  belonging  to 
Burns’s  side  ”  by  their  inspector  or  **  supervisor  ”  was  dis¬ 
covered.  As  this  document  was  essentially  private,  the 
truthfulness  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it  may  safely 
be  ‘  taken  for  granted.  Against  the  name  of  Bums  are 
written  the  words  ^^The  poet,  does  well,”  and  had  he  been  the 
habitual  dmnkard  some  of  his  detractors  pictured  him,  no  such 
verdict  would  have  been  pronounced,  for  very  many  others  of 
his  brethren  are  marked  as  being  **  fond  of  the  bottle.”  Then, 
again,  the  latest  letter  of  his  which  has  been  unearthed,  is  one 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  the  town  in  which  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  suggesting  a  more  complete  method 
of  collecting  the  impost  on  ale  brewed  or  sold  in  Dumfries. 
Bo  that  Bums  must  have  been  even  as  much  an  enthusiast  in 
the  profession  to  which  circumstances  condemned  him  as  a 
poet  of  a  sanguine  temperament  could  well  be. 

At  the  University  Library  of  Heidelberg  a  volume  has  been 
discovered,  containing  the  complete  numbers  of  a  German 
newspaper  of  the  year  1609.  It  is  the  oldest  newspaper  of 
that  country,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  typographical  rarities.  Its  title  is,  Delation 
of  all  Prominent  and  Noteworthy  Events  which  may  happen, 
in  this  year  1609,  in  Upper  and  Nether  Germany;  also  in 
France,  Italy,  Scot-  and  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Turkey,  «&c.,  all  which 
will  be  printed  by  me  most  faithfully,  even  as  I  do  get  and 
obtain  it.”  That  was  the  golden  age  of  newspaper  editing. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 

To  bring  bad  news.  Ill  tidings  tell  themselves, 

is  an  axiom  of  Cleopatra  that  does  not  exactly  suit  the  London 
newsboy,  who  finds  it  good,  but  by  no  means  honest,  to  increase 
his  store  by  the  promulgation  of  news,  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  various  political  tempers  of  those  whom  he  addresses, 
but  existing  solely  in  his  fertile  brain.  Thus  it  pleased  this 
modern  representative  of  rumour  to  increase  the  sale  of  the 
Obaei'ver  last  Sunday  by  composedly  announcing  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Bussia — a  statement  that  seems^so  far  most  unlikely 
to  be  verified  by  the  country  of  Peter  and  Catherine  the  Great 
At  best  it  was  but  prophecy,  an  art  wholly  disconnected  with 
the  selling  of  newspapers,  though  occasionally  more  profitable. 
The  New  York  newsboy  has  a  sort  of  genius  for  inventing 
news,  but  it  is  a  gift,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  not  necessary  to 
our  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  newsboys  that  anyone  who  is  deceived  as  a  rule 
deserves  his  fate. 

Really  Captain  Boyton  ought  to  let  the  Tiber  alone.  The 
Channel  is  all  very  well,  but  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
scarcely  permits  of  association  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
doughty  navi^tor.  How  the  wonder  of  Horace  at  him  who 
first  beheld  with  dry  eyes  the  dangers  of  the  deep  would  have 
extended  could  he  but  have  seen  this  phenomenon  so  near 
home.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  successor  to 
Horatius  Codes  and  to  Cloelia  and  her  companion  virgins. 


Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  reply  to  ttie  invitation  of  the  Con-j 
servativea  of  Liverpool,  speaks  of  **  your  celebrated  city.”  Is 
it  worth  mentioning  that  Liverpool  is  not  a  city  P  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact,  seeing  that  it  is 
the  largest  town — as  distinct  from  city — in  England,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  world,  but  if  it  came  to  be  ranked  among  cities  it 
would  have  to  take  a  place  far  down  on  the  roll.  A  Lancashire 
man  would  as  soon  think  of  speaking  of  the  city  of  Liverpool 
as  a  Londoner  would  of  speaking  of  the  city  of  Finsbury. 

VEiranghre  hat  been  produced  at  the  Thd&tre  Fran9ais,  at 
St  Petersburg.  M.  Andrieu,  once  of  ihe  Gymnase,  plays 
Septmonts,  and,  naturally,  is  not  the  least  like  the  character. 
Mile.  Tholer,  late  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise,  plays  the 
Duchess  ;  while  the  appearance  of  Dupuis  as  Rdmonin  is  pro¬ 
bably  his  last  in  a  new  part  before  his  return  to  Paris. 

Before  the  production  of  UAmi  FritZf  at  the  Francois,  the 
most  sanguine  could  hardly  have  thought  it  would  draw  more 
money  to  the  house  than  L^Etranghra  did.  This  is,  however, 
the  result,  due  partly  to  the  agitation  got  up  against  the  piece 
by  the  Bonapartists,  and  partly  to  its  strictly  respectable 
character. 

There  is  some  talk  of  an  attempt  to  revive  the  glories — such 
as  they  were — of  the  Eglinton  tournament.  It  is  said  that 
certain  eminent  polo-ites,  not  content  with  the  honours  they 
have  won  at  that  game,  are  bent  on  organising  a  j  ousting-match 
during  the  coming  season,  either  at  Hurlinghnm  or  Lillie 
Bridge.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  asserted  to  have  already  given 
the  scheme  his  countenance,  and  the  Princess  is  to  play  the  part 
— it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  qualified  performer— K>f 
Queen  of  Beauty.  The  affair  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  exciting  than  polo  to  spectators,  and  not  one  whit 
more  dangerous  to  players.  And  armour  has  the  merit  of  con¬ 
cealing  that  undue  fieriness  which  looks  the  reverse  of  comely 
when  garbed  in  variegated  flanneL 

It  would  appear  that  so  simple  an  act  as  that  of  wiping  the 
nose  can  be  made  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  some  sensitive 
nerves.  A  correspondent  writes  to  us: — ^*I  was  yesterday 
literally  blown  out  of  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum 
by  a  large  number  of  men  playing  on  their  noses  by  means  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  used  in  a  peculiar  way.  Some  of 
these  noses  went  off  with  the  deep  boom  of  the  drum, 
others  with  the  bray  of  the  trumpet,  while  some  others 
could  imitate  to  a  nicety  the  screeches  of  an  ill-played 
fiddle.  All  these  sounds  mingled  at  intervals  their  echoes 
in  the  great  dome  of  the  room;  now  and  then  there  was 
a  solo  followed  by  a  duet,  and  for  the  space  of  an  hour  the 
place  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  full  of  noses  as  it  was  of  books. 
One  would  have  thought  'that  Slawkenbergius  himself  had 
come  to  life  to  head  the  din.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  had 
gone  to  consult  an  ancient  and  an  abstruse  writer  who  wrote  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  had  to  come  away  on  account  of  this 
hideous  chorus  of  noses.”  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
heard  this  complaint,  but  we  see  no  remedy  for  it ;  like  many 
other  evils  of  its  kind,  it  can  only  be  cured  by  an  increase  of 
taste  and  gentleness  amongst  us,  and  a  little  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  Certainly  a  loud  noise  on  the  nose  is 
not  pleasant,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  man  who  committed  an  unprovoked  assault  on  another^ 
last  Saturday  night,  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  and  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  the  fact  by  stating  that  he  had  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  America,  and  was  therefore  unacquainted  with 
the  usages  of  this  country,  evidently  was  under  the  impression 
that,  to  all  Englishmen,  America  is  still  the  chosen  home  of 
lawlessness  of  every  description,  pretty  much  the  same  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco — a  hash-up  of  Fenimore  Cooper 
and  Mayne  Reid ;  a  gigantic  Si  Slocum.  Wherever  he  may 
have  lived,  however,  he  probably  regrets  having  left  it  for  so 
unsuitable  a  land  as  this,  with  regard  to  whose  rule  he  might 
observe — 

In  these  nice  sh^  quillets  of  the  law, 

Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

A  very  charming  instance  of  magisterial  wisdom  happened 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  holden  in  one  of  the 
English  counties  at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  A  police- 
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rilHIS  (Saturday)  Evening,  Prof essor-CoRPiELD  on  HEALTH, 

JL  SOCIETY  of  ARTS,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  8.80  p.m.  The  Dean  of 
WESTMINSTER  in  the  Chair.  Admission  to  Course  of  Twdre  Lectures,  Ten 
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man  giving  evidence  against  an  undefended  prisoner,  a 
servant  girl,  who  was  charged  with  stealing  some  cotton>print 
and  other  articles,  principally  articles  of  dress,  from  her 
jnaster.  The  policeman  said,  **  I  asked  the  prisoner  what  she 
had  done  with  the  piece  of  print,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had 
given  it  to  her  sister-in-law.*^  The  prosecuting  counsel  then 
asked  him  to  give  the  exact  words  of  this  conversation,  when 
the  chairman,  full  of  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  chairman  to  defend 
the  prisoner’s  interests  as  far  as  legal  forms  went,  and  well 
aware  of  the  rules  of  evidence  about  the  admissibility  and 
non -admissibility  of  conversation  as  evidence,  interposed,  and 
put  this  question  to  the  constable,  **  Was  the  prisoner  present 
at  this  conversation  P  ** 

The  TimeSf  in  criticising  Miss  Bateman  in  Fasioj  observes 
that  it  was  played  by  Miss  O’Neil  in  1823,  and  has  since  then  I 

been  seen  on  the  stage  mostly  on  benefit  nights,  or  occasional 
performances.**  Surely  it  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  in  the 
history  of  this  piece,  that  it  ’was  performed  often  with  such 
great  artists  as  Mme.  Ristori  and  Miss  Cushman  for  its  heroine. 
It  was  a  favourite  piece  of  Miss  Cushman’s  when  in  England, 
and  Mme.  Bistori  played  the  Italian  version  of  it  here  with 
great  effect. 

The  value  of  a  comma  is  great,  but  has  perhaps  never  been 
so  distinctly  evidenced  as  in  the  review  of  the  *  Queen  of  Co'n- 
nauglit,*  in  Public  Opinion,  from  which  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “Who  wrote  ‘The  Queen  of  Connaught,*  one  of  the 
most  popular  novels  of  last  year?  Rumour  says,  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan’s  sister-in-law.  Who  has  dramatised  it  ?  The  same 
Siiucy  jade,  says  Mr.  Buchanan.**  What  Public  Opinion  means 
is  not  at  first  by  any  means  clear.  It  does  not,  however,  in¬ 
tend  any  rudeness,  but  there  should  be  no  comma  after  the 
word  “jade.” 

Punch,  among  the  mottoes  it  suggests  for  the  various  new 
weekly  papers,  gives  Mayfair  “  Ex  Luce  Lucellum.''  We  think 
we  ought  to  claim  the  copyright  of  this  appropriate  quotation, 
which  we  made  when  Mayfair  was  first  announced. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  battle  rages  so  fiercely  as 
to  who  first  started  the  theory  of  the  Turanian  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  this  same 
theory  was  fully  expounded  abroad  more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 
Anyone  who  will  look  at  the  “Ten  Maps  of  the  Ancient 
World,”  edited  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Kiepert,  in  1861 — published 
here  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate ;  at  Berlin,  by  Dietrich 
Reimer — will  find  the  full  proof  of  the  advance  the  Turanian 
theory  had  made  already  at  that  time.  On  the  first  map 
of  Kieperfs  ‘Atlas  Antiquus,*  the  Aryan  races  are  marked 
by  a  pale  pink;  the  Semitic  races  by  blue  colour.  The 
yellow  colour  is  assigned  to  “those  remnants  of  white  , 
races  which  are  regarded  as  belonging  neither  to  the  Aryan 
nor  to  the  Semitic  stock.**  Among  the  countries  marked  in 
yellow  are  Raetia  and  Etruria.  In  the  case  of  Etruria,  a  few  j 
pale  pink  strokes  are  superposed,  indicating  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  major  part  of  Spain)  the  admixture  of  an  Aryan  element 
So  firmly  was  the  theory  in  question  held  years  ago,  that  in  an 
article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Russia,”  in  the  Fortnightly  \ 
Eeview  of  September,  1869,  it  was  sidd  there  was  “good  < 
ground  to  believe  that  in  parts  of  southern  and  western  j 
Europe  there  were,  in  pre-historic  times,  some  populations  of  i 
the  Mongol,  Turanian  stock,  whose  cast  of  mind  might  yet  be. 
studied  in  the  fragments  of  Etrurian  civilisation.”  Thus, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Turanian  theory,  its  applies-  j 
tion  to  the  Etruscans  is  at  all  events  not  of  the  most  recent  ^ 

date.  < 

] 

Professor  F.  A.  Leo,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
German  Shokspere  Society,  has  issued  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  memorial  to  bo  erected  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

A  curious  advertisement  has  recently  adorned  various  of  the 
walls  of  London.  It  apparently  represents  a  person  clad  m 
religious  robes,  and  lost  in  devout  contemplation.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  nameless  figure  P  It  cannot  be  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  play,  or  a  patent  medicine,  or  a  fresh 
weekly  paper.  Is  it  in  any  way  connected  with  Mr.  Tooth  P 

•Various  conjectures  have  doubtless  been  formed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  one  word,  “  Calumny,”  that  has  been  so  con¬ 


spicuously  posted  up  all  over  London.  Of  these  the  moat^ 
plausible  seemed  to  bo  that  it  was  the  initial  announcement  of 
an  English  adaptation  of  Sardou’s  new  play,  Dora,  for  wfiich  ■ 
the  word  “Calumny”  would  be  very  well  suited  as  an 
English  title.  Any  ouch  conjecture,  however,  is  incorrect. 
“Calumny  *’  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Frederick  Eastwood, 
illustrated  by  Marcus  Stone. 

Yorick  decidedly  has  the  Earl  of  Longford  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  a  letter  of  his,  read  in  a  trial  about  a  disputed 
will  at  Dublin,  in  which'  he  observes,  “  The  whole  of  the 
Christian  names  of  my  youngest  son  are  the  Hon.  Edward 
Michael  Pakenham,”  and  by  drily  observing  that  “  this  per¬ 
spicuous  nobleman,  who  insists  that  a  courtesy  title  and  his 
own  patronymic  are  Christian  names,  was  an  Indian  Secretary 
of  State  for  two  years.” 

‘  Bessie  Lang,*  by  Alice  Corkran,  has  been  republished  in 
the  United  States,  hy  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  James  Blackwood  and  Co.  will  shortly  publish  ‘  The 
I  King  ef  the  Conjurors,*  a  book  for  boys,  by  J..S.  Borlase,  the 
author  of  a  very  clever  volume  of  Australian  tales,  ‘  The  Night 
Fossickers,*  published  some  years  since. 

Terms  op  Subscription: — Post  free,  within  the  United 
Kingdom^  Yearly,  £\  8s,  6d. ;  Half-yearly,  14s.  8d. ;  Quarterly, 
7s.  2d. —  U.S,  of  America,  £1  10s.  6d.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  10s.  6d.  Suhsanytions  are  payable  in 
adoance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  YOKES  FAMILY. 
PremiSre  Densenae,  Madlle.  Bossi.  Doable  Herleqninade.  Clowne.  O.  Lauri 
and  F.  Evans.  Harleqaina  k  la  Watteau,  Mlae  Amt  Bosalino.  Preceded  by 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4«.  Doom  open  at  S.80  ;  oommenoe 
at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  dally.  Mondng  Performances  every  Mon* 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Doom  open  at  UO ;  oommenoe  at  3.  Children 
and  Schools  admitted  at  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Oallery 
excepted. 


Shillings.  To  Single  Lecture,  One  Shilling. 

British  museum. — The  British  Museum  will  be  Closed 

on  the  1st,  and  Re-Opened  on  the  8th  of  February.  Yisitom  cannot  be 
admitted  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  of  February  inclusive. 

J.  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Museum :  January  S4, 1877.  Principal  Librarian. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  tucker. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  FuU  particalara  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 

QOUTHSEA. — ^The  Daughter  of  a  Professional  Mon  can  be 

O  received  in  a  good  LADIES  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive  of  English  (thorough)  and  aU  Accomplishmentb.  Highest  refsrenoes. 
Address  the  Last  PaurciPAL,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Southsea. 

QEASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

O  8t.Edmnnd's  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  SandriMham).— Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  CAUiOW  receive  and  Educate  a  limited  number  of  XOTUg  Ladies, 
who  have  every  poArible  home  comfort.  Resident  German,  French,  and  Musical 
Governesses.  Visiting  Masters.  Hunstanton  is  the  only  Waterlog  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  having  a  westerly  sea  aspect,  and  stands  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  Returns  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  yearn  as  the  healthiest 
place  in  England.  Spring  Term  commences  on  Thursday,  January  25.  Terms, 
References,  Ita,  on  application. 

I  lyyfONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad- 
XllL  vanoe  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  honm,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates, 
Fieelwdd  and  Leasehold  Properties,  from  5  per  cent.;  also  on  Legacies  under  Wills, 
Marria^  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Furniture  (without  removal), 
lie.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  proedng  requirements  panding 
completion  of  loan.— Apply  to  F.  E.  Bbown,  Esq.,  SoUcitor,  15  Coleman  Street, 
London,  B.C. _ 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SBCTURED  through  the  INFORMATION 

Contained  in  _ 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,’* 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

36  THRCXiMORTON  STREET,  BINK,  LONDON. 

BANiuriifl  — ROBERTS,  LUBBOCK,  li  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  bv  Royal 

(Tharter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  prindpal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  uegotiated  aud  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  Genera  Manager. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Oontnct  for  the  oonreyenoe  of  the  ICalle  t^he  MedJterrMeM, 


in«n,oKjepSr«rf  Atirtrelie.  W  Penkum^  end^Ortont^ 

Comwuiy  daepetch  their  Steemeti  from  Southampton,  tMI  the  Sues  OanaL 
5S?r  etery  Friday,  and  from  Brindlel,  with  the  Orertand 

Malle,  erery  Monday. 

Offloee^m  Street,  E.C.,  and  20  Oookepur  Street,  S.W. 


tmperial  fire  insurance  company 

X  (Betabllehed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  18  k  17  Fall  Hall,  S.W. 
Capital,  ai,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Inreeted,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


IHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

London 2  King  William  Street,  E.C.  Glaegow  and  Edinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


Croae,  London.  EatabUehed 
Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  aettlemente. 
Inenranoee  effected  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 


SeerelarUi 


f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
[JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


42  POULTBT. 


TDAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

X\  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 


SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

SAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  A8SUSANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


04  non  if  Killed,  with  liberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounte  in  proportion, 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


By  Uniform  Annnai  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

42  POULTRY. 

Froepectosca,  ko.,  Free.  ^  W.  BURR,  F.8.S.,  ifMiagtng  Director. 


XpARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

XLi  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
adwwated  in  '**  The  Times, "  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  st^e  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  Is  noooesery  Is  that,  in  the  case  of  asatn,  notice  ot  tbe  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Barth  4o 
Berth  Ooffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Plaoe,  Strand,  W.C. 


qiHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  PosMssion  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  tbe 
BxEuaox  BuiLDora  Bocixrr,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 


With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Offloe  of  the  Bibkbick  Fubkhold  Lshd  Socixtt,  28  and  80 
Buildings,  Chanoery  Lone. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  the  Bibkbkk  Baitk,  29  and  80  Southampton  BuBdingi, 
Onimoery  Lone.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
oelanoes.  Ojeque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  thereon. 


Offloe  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  at 

1  o'clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o^olock  in  the  Evening. 


A  Fimphlet,  with  full  particulart,  may  he  had  on  appUeaHon, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  EITCHENEfiS. 

.  Dwigned  to  o^to  en^ly  the  objections  made  to  Kitoheners  of  the  ordinary 
dsmpCion.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable  They  are 

amount  of  heat;  and  th^y  pro^ly 
w^te  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordmary 
Kltdieners,  and  roasting  oan  be  done  In  front  of  the  fire  If  desired.  ^ 

The  vylous  sixes  suited  to  different  EsUblUhmeuts,  and  one  In  action  may  be 
■een  dally  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S,  acaon,  may  ne 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

-■—4  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soaps,  Made  Dishes,  and 

Oautiov.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig'e  signatoie  afTose 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  l^d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


lA.'R,.  C3-.  H.  CrOISTES, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 

ITT  ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains 
'  *  most  nniqae  system  of  the  adiq;>tation  of  artifl<dal  and  extraction  of  nat 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


67  GREAT  BUSSELL  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Musenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  ada 
in  the  moet  dlfflcult  and  delicate  oasee,  nn  a  perfectly  peinless  system  of 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unneeessaiT ;  and, 
sdentiflo  disooveriss  and  improyemeats  ui  mechanical  dentistry,  dcteotion 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  srt^cial  teeth 
the  gums  and  t^**r  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  comp ' 
mestication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durabilitj^ 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  artionlation  is  rendered  clear  and  disti 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL.  ^ 

«  October  18, 1878. 

“  My  dear  Dootmr,— I  request  you  to  aooept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  grt 
professional  assistance,  whb^  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherersc 
go  I  show  your  profesrifuisl  ddll,  as  I  think  the  pnbllo  ouj^t  to  kncm 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanloal  skul  can  I6| 
obtained. 

“  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly,  j 

“S.  G.  HUTCHINS, 


**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 
**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  DJ)H." 


\Y7HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  - 

v  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Sr.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  ha 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Mm 
and  Wife  blendsd.  The  proper  oolonr  for  ServMits'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
osed,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldio  ruM 
Oulleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,**  4,000  Engravings,  printed  ia 
oolours,  £10  IOj.  ;  «•  Tbe  Manual  of  Henddiy,**  4,000  Engravings,  It.  84.,  j 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Ci^bourne  Street  (corner  of 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldio  Ubrury  open  from  ten  till  fbnr. 


CEAL  ENaRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Orest  Engraved 

O  on  Seels,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  fbr  stamping  paper,  priee7s.64. 
Livery  Button  D^  £2  2s.  (kwets  engraved  on  silver  q^oons  and  famite 


Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  000  Bnvelopee,  all  beautifnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Dm 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CI7LLBTON,  Die  Wnhw  to  the  Board  of  Trade,' 
25  Oranbonme  Street  (oornsr  of  St.  Martin’s  Lene). 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  eU  18-earat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  2s. ;  £8  Ss. ;  £44s. ;  £8  6s. ;  £8 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10 10s. ;  heavy  knuekle- 
dusters,  £18  18s.  Send  siie  of  flxiger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  end  mention 
the  prl<^  ring  required.  Arms,  Oreatu,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Bings. 
T.  OULLBTON,  8^  Engraver,  25  Oranbonine  Street  (corner  of  St.  Marti ly’** 
Lane),W.O. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req^ 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Name  Plate, 
Ss.  84. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  84. ;  Grest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  etampe,  by  T.  OULLBTON,  25  Cranbonme  Street 
(earner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 


^  5 


Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Soever,  25  Cranboorne  Street  (oornsr  of  BL  Martin’e 
Lane),  W.O. 


Ball  PROGRAM&IES,  by  GULLETON.  —  AU  tbe 

KWMt  in  BAIi  FBOa&Unas  ud  If BNU  OABTBS  lor  th. 


Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Ouds  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  cdour,  and  bftantlfnlly  stamped 
with  arms,  oreet,  or  monogram.  Bilk  baimers  painted,  lUominated  vellnms  tor 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  ke.  Paintings  on  Beriin  paper  t<x  needlework. 
T.  OULLBTON,  Engnraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  20  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (oorner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  eograved  with  creat,  £11$,,  £2  2$,^ 

£3  3s.,  £4  4s.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbonnw 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Offloe  Orders  payable  at  Oranboorne  Street. 


BROWS  and  POBSOS’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


Twenty  Years*  World-wide  Reputation, 


anD  IS 


UNEQUALLED  FOB  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


DINNSFOBD’S  FLUID  HAQNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  tor 

Addity  of  tlie  Stomaoliy  Heartburn,  Headaobe,  Gout,  and 


Indigostioii ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delloite 
ChiMren,  and 

DINNEFORO  St 


Constitutions,  Ladies, 


172  NSW  BOND  BTRKBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemkts  throrghont 

ihavofld.  * 


LI 


•Vi 
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T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  OhOCOLATE- 

<»“'*«•  *>'  U  «"!».  *1  J».  J  J4  oap«,  ll.  64. ;  48  onpi,  t«. 
Sw  cups,  80c.f  176  oops,  65«. 

TYU  BARRY’S  REVAIJ:NTA  BBW3mT8.— Ther 

tlm  oaoel  irdtebb  atomaoh  and  narreiK  in  naoMa  and  ctoknaM,  aTao  in 
pregnancy  ^  lea,  heartbnm,  and  the  fererish,  add,  or  bitter  tade  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garUo,  and  eren  the  smeU  Mfe  d»y  tobaeoo  or  drinking. 
They  impr^e  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  iMCeishing  sleep,  and 
m  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  eren  meat.  1  lb.,  Is.  6d.  ; 
8  lb.,  Cs.;  34  lb.,  Ms.  *  * 

T^EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  &  00.,  No.  77  Begont  Streot, 

Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulerard  du 
NoM,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Groasl,  Milan;  1  Oalle  de  ValTerde,  Madrid; 
M,  29  Pmw.  Kaiser  Oallerle,  and  IM,  IM  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  i 
WaUflach  Game,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooeri*  and  Ohemists*  in  erery  town. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^T^HE  Thrott  and  Windpipe  are  especiallj  liable  to  Inflam* 

mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
oot^h  and  affecting  the  roioe.  For  these  symptoms  use  glyoorine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycenne,  in  these  agreeable  oonfeotlons,  being  m  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exrited  by  the  act  of  sudnng,  becomes  ai^rely 
healing.  6<L  and  Is.  boxes  (by  poet  6  or  If  stamps),  and  tins,  la  M.,  labelled 
"Jakes  Epps  4  Co.,  Homoeopathie  Chemisti^  48  Threadneedle  Stieet,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London." 


BUPTUBBa—BY  BOYAL  LHTTBBS  PATENT. 

rf7HITE*8  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

▼  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  efleotlTe  indention 
in  the  ourattre  treatment  of  HBBMIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  oftsn 
hurtful  in  its  elfocts,  is  here  aroided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  bodl^. 
wbUe  the  requisite  resiating  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO*MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LBVBB,  dtting  with  so  nnoli  easa  and  elossnaw  that  it  oaaaot  ba 
detected,  and  saay  be  worn  during  sleep.  'A  deeoriptiTe  circular  may  ba  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  lit)  forwarded  by*po8t,on  the  oboumtaenos 
of  the  body  two  inohes  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  t^e  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Pfocadtlly,  London. 

Bingfe  IVnsB,  Ids.,  tla,  B4s.  id.,  and  81s.  44. ;  poetage  fkee.  Doobla  ditto. 
Sis.  6d.,  43s.,  and  6Ss.  84,;  postaga  feea.  Umhilioal  dicto^  42s.  and  83s.  6d. ; 
poetage  free. 


Post-olBoe  Orders  to  ba  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Offloe,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS, Aa,  for  VARI- 

Xli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  oases  of  WBAKNEBB  and  BWK4LING  cC  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4o.  They  axe  poroos,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpenslTi^  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  84. ^  7s.  84,,  10s.,  and  18s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Maanfactom,  338  PkxmMUj,  London. 


1>EPPER*S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

JL  Boriohes  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerres  and  Mnscular  System  : 
Promotes  Appetite  and  ImproTes  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facilities ;  Tborooghly  reomiti  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induoes  a  pc<Ewr 
healthy  ocmdition  of  the  Nerrons  and  Phyrioid  Forces.  Is  strongly  xooom> 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medldne.  The 
4s.  84.  Bottle  contains  thirty*two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  mostObemlsIs. 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

JL/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  DisordnM.r— Dr.  Wurser’s  Teatisocnial. — 
"  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  abeorbents,  and  sapersedee,  in  many  oases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dlarrbom,  bowel  complaints,  end  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irrltalioa  aad  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  Madder,  and  homoxrtmids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WUBZEB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.** 

/^UHE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

niBn^BiUTT 

"  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ABABIOA  produced  an  extraordinary 

eflbet  on  me.  Heaven  be  bleamd,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  foil  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  (X)MPABBT,  Patlrii  Priest,  St. 
Bomain*des.  Isles." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Gfoogn^hloal  Etociety, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people, "  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ABABIOA  FOOD,  whidi 
keepa  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— eonsnmption,  scrofala,  cancer,  4e., 
haring  been  scarcely  heard  Of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

X\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Eihenstion, 


rpARAXACUM  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— A  fluid  combina- 

-L  tion  for  Dexengemeat  of  the  liver,  partlealariy  when  arising  from  sUgfat 
oongeetion.  By  gently  sUmolating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  che£after  eating,  nnpleeaant  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspqnla,  ere  remorrt.  Taraxacum  and  PodrohriMn  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
387  Tottenham-«onrt-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  labeL  Bottlse 
St.  94.  and  4j;  84.  Sold  by  all  diemists. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNUL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“A  most  delldooe  aad  valuable  article.”— AwadorA 

The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quali^." — I'oo4,  Water,  cm4  Atr^  eoitea 
by  Dr.  Hassall.  ____ 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCOA.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  artioleectdM. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  nperfloons  oiL  — Jbeo, 
Water,  an4  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HassalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY 4  SONS. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Indigestion.— How  much 
thought  has  been  bestowed,  and  what  ponderous  volamee  hyrs  beao 
written  upion  this  plague  of  every  houariiokl,  which  is  with  certainty  snd 
safety  disp^ed  without  fear  of  relapse,  by  a  course  of  this  pnrtfj^,  soo^gr 
and  tonic  medicine  I  It  acts  directly  on  the  stomach,  liver,  and  Lbajils— msrt 
indlreotly,  thongh  not  lees  efflectivaly  on  the  brain,  nerves,  visbbU,  and  gian<», 
and  commands  soch  order  thronghout  the  entire  syriam  that  harmoy  wyiM 
between  each  organ  and  its  functions.  Dyqjep^a  can  no  Ingw 
of  the  puhBo,  sinoe  Holloway's  Pills  are  folly  oompe^t  to  mbdne  foamgt 
chronic  and  distressing  cases  of  impaired  dlgarilnn,  and  to  remoie  tnamMBBOie 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILL0STRA- 

i  nONS.— ^  Aut^jpe  Comp«n/  ue  produona  ot  Book  lUortraUoiu  l>j 

fehil  Antntvrwk  An<1  RawvAr’a  t> - • aa.  m  * 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00.,  1 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD; 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAD.  ,  ^ 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, j 

FURNISHING-  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &o. 

A  Descriptire  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


A  LEXlMdEHYGlASTlKON! 

jLA.  (DEATH  RBPBLLINO,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 

THE  USE  OF  THESE 

"PATENT  p>OCKET  JNHALEES 

Jh  variotu  forme,  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  C*rbol*te  of  Iodine,  glvee  Immedinto  relief  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sork  Thiwat,  Hoarseness,  Cough,  Tickuno  ik  the  Throat, 

Irritation  of  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  aic. 

The  adrantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  fl^ds  Jorm,  and  are 

highly  approved^the  Medical  PrqfetHon,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instmctims  are  glyen  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toUette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  aU  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatUe  essences. 

Prices  he.  M.,  Is.  6i.,  12j.  M.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respeoUble  CJhemlsts,  T  A  Af  PIQ  T{  A  TTTiFj  A  TTSTTN^  M  P  S 

or  on  reodpt  of  plo.O.,  piiyable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W".,  direct  from  O  ililLlAJ  lUU  .O.  U  OX  Xil ,  ilX.i  .Ot 

Offices ;  7  High  Street,  Bloomsburt,  London,  W.a  Medical  and  Chemical  Agent. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(descriptivs  catalogue  poot  free  on  application.) 

The  puWio  are  respectfully  Inrited  to  Inspect  the  new  «  OHne  ”  gold  feseellerg,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jeweUery  is  beautifully  finished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consistlDg  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &c. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  tree  on  receipt  of  As.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

oonristing  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  hanosuiue  Bu»rt  rtu  ■,  dioogsiuub  King ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  3<l.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  B.  Clarke. 

and  (Antlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

Snblio  la  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containingyfae  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 

I  carefully  finished,  U  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship.  _ 

higher  priced  packets  at  7s.  6d.  AND  13«.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.—** Decidedly  good.” — **  Marvellons  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — ”  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
cf  the  age.”— ** Deserves  great  praise.” — ‘*  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  reoeiv^  by  the  public.” 

Ang  Packet  ssot  approved  ofseiU  be  exchanged,  or  the  moneg  returned,  if  sent  hg  return  qf  post. 

HOnOB.— Letters,  he.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  JeweUery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms, 


ISrXJD^  VERIT.A.8.— aRBY  BLAJR 

Reftored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  Taloable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  a^nowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  neyer  £iils  to  nonrish,  strongmen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  canse  a  most  healthy  and  Inznriant  ^wth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  eonrinoe  that  it  hM  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &e.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  (hf.  Testimonials  and  Circolarf 
post  free. 

Soli  Agints— B.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 


BT  SORTING  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 


STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  nsefnl.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  lUustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Honrj  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CJRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


CABINETS. 


AUTOTYPE. 


BriUsh  Museum,  PalsBographioal,  Numlamatic^U,  B^yal  GeciraphiSlMd  other 
Learned  Societies.  FacsimUesof  Medals  and  Ctolns^^nd^^  P^UnS! 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  ioTo’  i-aintlngs. 


PtaiSi  lSSSo“w.®^^®“’  ^  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 


Manager,  W.  S.  Bmo. 


Director  of  the  Works,  J.B.  Sawteb. 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUITON.— -Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
w  the  words  of  mj  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUQH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  U  of  the  utmost 
NAME  and  TBADE  MAKK  on  a  BUPF- 
06Ij0UBBD  WBAPPBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de- 
pendenoe  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDEKSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^K^AHAN  k  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 

CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
bjDrttuaS*^  ^  eubmlt  with  pleasure  the  foUo  wing  ANALYSIS 

.  **3.***T!^T?F  carefully  and  fuUy  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
•'“Plc*  coft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
etneceal  to  the  smeU.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  weU- 
matoiM,  and  of  very  exoeUent  quaUty.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  fuU 
oenfidsooe  in  the  parity  and  quaUty  of  this  Whisky." 

10  QT.  TITOHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 

“  •  E. 


98  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


I 


I 


Table 


Best  brown  wool  mattreesea 


Extra  super  do.  do.  . . 
Superior  horse  hair  do. 
Extra  super  do . 
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SPOONS  AND  FOKKS.  WILLIAM  S. 


^125^1* 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTOWS  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PUBS  SIIiVEB  OVBB  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVBB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  AFFBABANCE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

VADB  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

VOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICEE 

ORUET.FRAMES,  w^  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18s.  Bd.  to  120s. 

TEA  SPOONS.  12s. ;  DESSERT,  20s. ;  TABLE,  80s.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80s.;  DESSERT,  20s.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  M^oganj,  IS  pair  Caaee,  50s.  to  130s. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Caee,  45s.  to  130s.  the  Doaen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185s.  to  250s. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  eadi  and  CARVERS,  75s.  to  120s.* 

TEA  and  COFPBE  SETS,  70s.  to  800s. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15s.  6d.  to  85s. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


£  s,  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks .  1  11  0  1  18  0 

13Deaiertdo .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

13  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18  0 

13  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

13  Tea  do .  0  13  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  3  0  0  8  0 

IMostarddo .  0  10  0  15 

5  Egg  do . 0  9  0  0  13  0 

1  GraT/  do . 0  6  0  0  7  5 

1  Sonp  Ladle  .  0  9  5  0  18  0 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  18  0 

1  Batter  Knife  . 0  3  5  0  8  6 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . 0  6  5  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 0  8  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  T<»igs .  0  S  5  0  8  0 


0  0  8 
0  0  1 
0  0  13 
0  0  7 
5  0  18 


^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  howerer  old,  can  be  re- 
eilf  ered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  giren  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  qualitj^  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  3nd  sise.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carrers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  snperior  manufao- 
tnre  of  Table  Knites.  Erery  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steel. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  wit&  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  Z$.  6d.  to  6r. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10<.  to  80j. 

Bright  Sted  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Ilre-irona,  8s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

ImproY^  Coal-Boxes,  4s.  6<i.  to  80s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  80s. 

Papier  M&ch4  ditto,  80s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  lis.  Bd, 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £8  0  • 

Medium  Set  . .  8  11  9 

Large  Set  . .  24  19  0 

QLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


QLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  URATl 

O  or  seiit  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  EnmTings,  and  Prioes 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmcmgerr,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Bleotro-plai 
Varfs,  Table  Catlei^,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BIOEABD  &  JOHN  .  SLACK, 

zzbOXTacoxro-xizts  to  sss*  tic  a.tzqsxy. 

336  STHAND,  LONDON, W. 

OPPOSITB  SOlfEBSBI  nOTTSB. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


Britiih  and  Continental. 


No  Second  Beference. 


WILLIAM  S. 

39  OXFORD 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  ore  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 


bueton;» 

STREET,  # 


r-inch  iTory  handlee 
[  do.  do. 

\  do.  do. 

I  do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


. per  dot. 

.  do. 


to  balanoe 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silTer  ferrates 
silver  blades 


Dessert 


Carvers, 
per  Pair 


Do.  electro-silverod  handies  do.  |  28  0  j  19  0  |  7  8 

Tlj^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.RM.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tends  a  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Dlustrations  of  his  nnrlTaUed 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prioes  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Btoeet,  W. ;  1 ,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Ferry’s  Place ; 

1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London, W. 

EDSTEADS  and  BEDDING.-^WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  on  show  a  very  large  assortment  of  Iron  and  Brass  BAdsteads,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Cots,  Ac.  One  hundred  and  fifty  patterns  fixed  for  inspection.  All  of 
best  make  and  of  guaranteed  quality. 

Strong  Iron  Stamps  for  servants . 10s.  6d.  to  19s.  Od. 

Strong  Iron  French  do . 15s.  Od.  to  33s.  id. 

Superior  do.,  best  colours,  brass  knobs . 30s.  Od.  to  150s.  Od. 

Strong  Brass  French  Bedsteads .  788.  Od.  to  315s.  Od. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads,  brass  fittings .  408.  Od.  to  S40s.  Od. 

Do.  Foot  Rails,  all  brass . 95s.  Od.  to  4008.  Od. 

Children’s  Cots,  Chair  Bedsteads,  Coaches,  Ac. 

Elongating  Bedsteads,  Ac.,  in  every  variety. 

Bedding  manufactured  on  the  premieea,  and 

guaranteed,  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 

Extreme  care  is  token,  even  where  the  prices  are  the  lowest,  to  nse  only  snoh 
material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily.  Biding  can  be  supplied  of  a  common 
quality,  but  is  not  kept  in  stock. 

For  Bedsteads.  Wide]  8  Ft.  i  4  Ft.  6  In.  I  5  Ft. 


Best  straw  palliasses . 

Best  French  alva  mattresses 
Coloured  wool  mattresses'. . . . 


Good  white  wool  mattresses 


5  Ft. 

4  Ft.  6  In.  1 

BFL 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

9 

6 

14 

9 

16 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

1 

,, 

6 

16 

1 

4 

8 

1 

7. 

ee 

8 

1 

13 

6 

1 

17 

ee 

11 

6 

3 

6 

6 

3 

13 

3 

10 

8 

18 

.. 

4 

1 

ee 

,, 

•e 

3 

18 

8 

5 

ee 

1 

•e 

4 

13 

5 

4 

ee 

10 

8 

8 

8 

14 

,, 

5 

•e 

4 

7 

6 

4 

15 

Si 

15 

a# 

3 

11 

3 

17 

ee 

8 

6 

8 

13 

6 

4 

•  6 

ee 

18 

,, 

3 

9 

ee 

ee 

ee 

13 

6 

5 

10 

6 

6 

ee 

.* 

7 

IS 

6 

8 

IS 

•• 

German  spring  . 3  10  ..  8  8  ..  8  14  .. 

Super  do.,  hair  stuffing .  8  5  ..  4  7  6  4  15  •• 

French  mattress  for  nse  over  spring....  1  16  ..  3  11  ..  3  17  .. 

Extra  super  do.  do..  ....  3  8  6  8  13  6  4  ..  .. 

Feather  beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb .  1  18  ..  3  9  m  . 

Do.  best  grey  goose,  at  2s.  6d.  do .  8  13  6  5  10  ..  6  6  .. 

t)n.  bMt  whitA  do.,  at  88. 6d.  do .  6  ....  7  IS  6  8  IS  .. 

Feather  pillows,  3s.  ed.  to  i4s.;  bolsters, 

from  68.  to  £1  98.  6d. ;  DOWN  PILLOWS,  from  lls.  6d.  to  188. ;  Blankets, 
Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety  at  William  S.  Bubton's. 

TT7TLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

TV  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prinoc  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  850  Illnstrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prioes 
and  Plans  of  the  80  Large  Show-rooms,  postage  free.  89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1, 
lA,  3,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place :  and  1  Newman  Yard. 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  oost 
of  delivering  goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifilng. 
William  S.  Burton  will  also  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prise  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition.,  Philadelp^t 
1876.  Also  at  Leede  and  Manchester,  1876- 

"^OISELESS,  "Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

J.  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammahle, 

"jp^EST  for  PuhlicBuildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Bold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS  :—W0RSLBY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  :->76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHBAPSIDB. 

JgENNETT’S  WATCHES.—Cheap8ide. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

30  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

nno  CLOCK  purchasers.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  Just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purohasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  oomprislDg  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  nswsat 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tl  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Oheapslde. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienoed  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrobasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexpeoted  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  'They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUineiT, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  pieoe,  all  marked  in  plain 
fixnree  and  at  the  same  price  ee  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehoose,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimatee  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  gnit  saving  to  large  or  small  familiss. 

J-  .A.  IT'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARBH0U81, 

348, 345, 347, 349,  and  351  Regent  Street. 
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Price  Serenpenoe 


HAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  for  Febbuabt. 


Itelian  Brigmndage ;  by  W.  C. 

WIti  end  Wittlciims. 

Bare!  Life  in  Frmnoe. 

A  Conte'e  Holiday.  In  Four  Cbapten . 
Children’i  Troubles. 

The  Beobe-<le>mer. 

Editorial  Note. 

A  Wasted  Ezlstenoe ;  by  W.  0. 

Famous  British  Begtments. 

A  Rallwey  Trip  in  Japan. 

Some  Uncommon  Pets. 


Hygeia :  a  Model  City  of  Health. 

Mr.  Margury’B  Journey  from  Bhanghae 
to  Bhamo. 

Crime  in  Italy. 

Archie  Raeburn. 

The  BanlZaiiire  Naturalist ;  by  W.  0. 
Austrian  Arctic  Discorery. 

Toy-land. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

Thm  Poetical  Pieces. 


THB  LAST  OP  THE  HADDONS. 

By  Mrs.  Niwicax,  Anthor  of  "Too  Late,"  lie. 
Chapters  I.-V. 


W.  4  B.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinborgh. 


rpHE 

X  u\ 


Frontis* 


LADIES’  TREASURY :  A  Household  Magazuie  of 

Literature,  Education,  and  Fashion.  6<i.  Monthly,  by  poet  Id, 

CoxmrTB  voR  Fbbrvart 

Literary  Noticea. 

Our  Poets*  Page. 

Needlearoi^. 

Parisian  Qoasipi 
The  Fashions. 

Notsa  on  Drsaamaking. 

Beanty  Column. 

The  Useful  Book.  Cookery. 

Chees.  Paatiiuea. 

On-Dits  and  Facts  of  the  Month. 
Noticea  to  Correspondents. 


A  Family  "  Twist"  (with  a 
piece). 

A.  life's  Drama.  By  the  Author  of 
"St  Elmo.” 

Thomas  Hood  (Illastrated). 

The  Visible  and  Inrisibk  in  Libraries. 
John  Herriok's  Oath. 

In  the  Way  it  is  Done.  A  Tale  by  Mrs. 
Warren. 

French  Lemons.  Literal  and  Word  for 
Word. 


A  LARGE  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE:— BaQ  Drem  of  Faille— Evening 
Dram  tor  a  Tonng  Lady. 

FASHIONS  ENGRAVINGS  H-Home  (Tostume  for  Young  Lady— Morning 
Robe  (Back  and  Front  View)— Black  Silk  Paletot,  Braided — The  Virginia 
CoUarstte— Straw  Hat  tor  a  Little  Girl— Reception  Dress— An  Infant’s  Bftoe— 
Girl’s  Summer  Paletot. 

NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS :— Diagonal  Stripe  for  Counterpane— Em¬ 
broidered  Doylqrs. 

The  JANUARY  PART  of  the  LADIES’  TREASURY,  beghming  a  NEW 
VOLUME,  and  containing  the  commencement  of  the  NEW  SERIAL  TALE,  is 
sUllonSale.  _ 

London :  BEMROSE  4  SONS,  10  Patemoeter  Bnildingi. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. ;  poet  free.  Id, 

nnHE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  (February),  a  Monthly  of 

X  Light  Literatoie,  &c.  Containing  "  May  Fair,"  "  A  Kidk-shin  Match," 
*•  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple,"  "  Morituri  te  Balntant,"  **Men  (and  Women)  of 
the  Time,"  "  The  Bride  of  l^th,"  4c. 

Lemdon :  JAMBS  BLACKWOOD  4  CO.,  Levell’s  Court,  Patemoeter  Row. 


Jnst  published,  price  8s.  6d.  lUostrated  by  Phiz. 

Humorous  papers.  By  Fbbdbriok  Eastwood, 

Author  of  "  Sir  Harry  Earialeigh,  Bart.,"  4c. 

OownPTa Binklng  Wrinklm— At  the  Bar — In  the  Pit— A  Tkain  of 
Events,  4c.,  4o. 

London  :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  4  00.,  Lovell’s  Ooort,  Paternoster  Row. 
Jnst  published,  3  vds.,  Svo.,  price  tOt, 

^PHE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Landing  of  Csesar 

X  to  the  Reign  of  Victoria.  By  £iiii.t  Coona. 

_ London  ;  81MPK1N,  MARSHALL,  4  CO. 

Just  published,  1  voL,  price  St.  6d. 

TtrANNINO  the  ROYAL  NAVY  and  MERCANTILE 

AU.  U4BINB;  .Im  BBLUaBBEMT  ud  NBDTBAL  BIOBTS  In  th. 
EVENT  of  WAR.  By  W .  8.  Lixosat,  Author  of  **  History  of  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping."  _ 

London :  PBWTRSSS  4  CO.,  16  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.,  and  allBookieUers. 

A  NOVELTY  in  PERIODICAL  LITERATURK— In  the 

Third  week  of  Februa^  will  bo  published,  price  Threepence,  No.  I.  of  a 
New  Series  of  THE  (X)V£NT  GARDEN  MAGAZINB,  conducted  by  W.  H.  0. 
Nation.  Containing  more  Ulnstrations  than,  and  as  much  Literary  Matter  as 
many  of  the  Shilling  Monthlies. 

Office :  31 A  Malden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

"Y^HO’S  YOUR  LAWYER?  I  haven’t  required  one 

V  V  rinoe  I  bought  of  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationerr-Hall  Conrt. 
London,  B.O.,  a  Copy  of  EVERY  MAN’S  OWN  LAWYER,  by  a  BARRISTER, 
price  6i.  8d.  (post  free  86  stamps),  which  has  been  repaid  to  me  twenty  times 
over  in  the  saving  of  Lawyer’s  tern, 

"A  complete  and  thoroughly  intelligible  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this 


country. 


Will  be  isMied  shortly,  Fart  I.  of 

MODERN  MINISTER.— *To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  oontaining  80  pp.  With  Two  nioatratlons. 


Prioe  Id. ;  $d.  per  Dosen;  &i.  per  Hondred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

"From  thk  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
nsxne  of  the  Game  law.  •  • .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  nnreaeonable 
noUons  of  property  in  xvild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the 
tyranny  to  the  oomxaotu,"-,.BtadttloHf. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  186  Strand. 

Prioe  Id. ;  per  poet,  1  Jd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEJIBERS—Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob, 

London  ;  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


Monthly,  price  2e.  6d. 


THE 


CONTEMPOBART  REVIEW. 


COJfTENTS  for  FEBRUARY:^ 

1.  MR.  LOWB  and  THB  VTVlSECniON  ACT.  By  Franom  PoWHR  COBBi. 
?.  «  MIDDLBMAROH  "  AND  "  DANIEL  DBRONDA."  By  Kdwabd  Dowdzh, 

-  - 

8.  HENRIETTA  MARIA :  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Fnrttans.  By  Frkr 
Bathe.  M-a. 

4.  evolution  AND  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  WnxiAM 
BUTHIBS,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Botany,  British  Moseom. 

6.  MR.  T.war.rR  STEPHEN  ON  ENGLISH  THOUGHT.  By  John  HuifT,M.A. 

6.  HABITUAL  DRUNKENNESS :  The  Duty  of  the  State.  By  JOHN  Chablbs 

BUCKNILL,  M.D. 

7.  PROBLEMS  OP  SOCIAL  AND  FOLmOAL  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  By  A.  Obb. 

8.  TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  ENGLAND,  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  INDIA. 

Hxnry  Hoiacagh* 

$,  THE  ENGLISH  NATION  IN  RELATION  TO  THB  EASTERN  QUES¬ 
TION.  By  Edwabd  A.Fbiuuln,D.OX. 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES  r— 

EDITING. 

THB  HIGHER  (X)NTROVBRSY  AND  FBRIODIOAL 
LITBRATUBB. 

MOB  ENTHUSIASM. 

CHURCH  BUILDING. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  MISTAKE. 

RECENT  NOVELS  AND  BIOGRAPHIBS. 


STRAHAN  4  COMPANY,  LOOTED,  84  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

13  GbS4T  Mablbobovoh  Strbht. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TALES  of  OUE  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Bdwabd  Waliobo,  M«A.  3  vols.,  crown  8to.,  S1«. 

"  Two  exceedingly  entertaining  volumes.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Walford’s 
hook  will  be  widely  read,  and  we  ate  sore  nobody  will  regret  having  read  it." 

[Fait  I&U  Oasotte. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Oitthbib,  Author  of  **  Through  Russia."  8  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Hlns- 
trations,  31s. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Albxandeb 

Baiuib  Cochbaitk,  M.P.  1  woL,  demy  Svo.,  16s. 

**  A  very  interesting  volume.” — Times. 

"  We  accept  with  gratitude  this  vrell-exeonted  book  by  a  polished  and  vigocout 
writer."— The  WorU. 

LD’E  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charucs  Dukb  Yohob.  Sbcoibd  and  Chbapbb  Edhion.  1  roL, 
large  poet  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  8s. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interiit." — Spectator, 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1877,  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Hbb  Majbbtt.  Corrected  by 
the  Nobility,  and  ocmleinlng  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  Tol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifnlly  aigraved,  bonad,  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TWO  LTTJES.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  4c.  8  vols. 

**  A  well-written  story.  The  rival  lilieBare  admirably  contrasted."- AtAenarKfn. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Danibl.  8  vols. 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXOB.  8  vols.  C/V6.3. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex* 

AXDBR  Fraser,  Anthor  of  **  Guardian  and  Lover,"  4o.  8  vds. 

"  A  clever,  well  written  novel."— J/essnipsr. 

"  There  is  interest  in  every  page."— Court  Jourtsal, 

GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duppus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

"  Miss  Hardy  has  written  more  than  one  olever  novel,  bat  *  Glencairn  ’  must 
be  considered  as  her  best.  It  is  a  decidedly  powerful  mXotj,'*— Examiner, 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik* 

3  vols.,  etoam  8vo.,  price  31s. 

"  This  book  is,  In  our  judgment,  moet  nnosuaUy  good."— Acodsmy. 


By  Don  Pkdbo  Vbrdad,  at  aU  Bookstalls,  post  Svo. 

An  EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.  By'DoN  Pkdbo  Vbrdad,  Author  of  From 
viueyMd  to  Decanter.”  Price  2d. 

S.  STRAKER  4  SONS,  124  Fenchnrch  Street,  and  36  street, 

London,  E.O. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MB.  JUSTIN  McCABTHY. 

The  OJENTLEMAN^S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY 
contains  the  continuation  of  Mr.  JUSTlN  McCARTHYS 
Neio  Novel,  MISS  MISANTHROPE,  illustrated  by 
Arthub  Hopkins,  and  other  important  Contributiom. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  COXXXIX.,  tor  July  to  December,  1878,  cloth  extra, 
price  8*.  6d. ;  and  Oasw  for  hinding,  2i.  each. 


Prioe  OiM  BhlUing,  Illustrated, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1764,  for  FEBRUARY. 

OONTSKTS. 

MISS  MISANTHBOPB.  By  JuonN  MoCabtht.  Chape,  IV.-YI.  mas. 
trated  by  AaracB  Hopkxhs. 

THE  OHEVaLIBB  D’BON  AND  FBTSB  THE  OBBATS  WILL. 

By  0. 0.  Daxaouchk  Bow. 

A  SCHNAPPKR  BICUBSION.  By  Bkd-Spctkm, 

MASKS.  E.  Lmn  LnrroK. 

BBCOVEBY  OF  PALESTINE.  Cana  in  GalUee.  By  W’.  H.  Dxzox. 
THBBB  BOISU.  By  Edwin  Abvold. 

SOME  SAVAGE  MYTHS  AND  BELIEFS.  By  J.  A.  Fabub. 
CALCUTTA  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  Jajcw  Hittiok. 

FRESH  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  NEW.  By  B.  M.  RAmOHa. 
TABLB>TALK.  ^  Stlvakub  Ubbak. 


NEW  BTOBT  BY  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BBLORAVIA  for  February  containe  the  continuatim  of 
Mrs,  LYNN  LINTON'S  New  Novel,  entitled  THE 
WORLD  WELL  LOST,  illustrated;  and  various  other 
Contributions  of  interest. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Fonr  Hlostrations. 

BELGRAVIA, 

No.  124,  for  FEBRUARY. 

CONTTDfTB 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Chape.  IF.-VI. 

_ ^oetrated  by  J.  Lawbov. 

OTHER  WORLDS  AND  OTHER  UNIYERSEa  By  R.  A.  Pboctob. 
EOUBLES.  By  Charues  Rxadn.  Ulostrated  by  J.  Nanh. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETER’S.  By  T.  AooLPHimTBOUXinL 
SOME  EARLY  SPANISH  NOYELH  By  JAMSS  Mxw. 

ALIOE.  lUnstrated  by  Rimour  Bund. 

AM  OFFICE  SECRET.  By  Jamw  Patn. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovnr  Cambbon.  Chaps*  XXYUI.-XKX. 
Ulostrated  bj  Valintinb  Bromlbt. 

MY  PEOULLARITY.  By  HnrBT  S.  Lboh.  , 

•••  Also,  Vol.  XXXI.  of  BEfklRAYIA  (which  includes  the  Annual),  in  an  ' 
entirely  new  binding,  doth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  1$.  Sd. 


NEW  NOVELS  TO  BE  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  NEW  RBPUBLIO ;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English 
Country  House.  3  toIs. 

.  A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  THE  PIAZZA  OF  ST.  PETER,  and  other  Stories. 
By  T.  A.  Tbollopb.  t  rols. 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  Jambs  Obebnwood.  8  toIs. 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  H.  LoYxrr  Cambbon.  8  role. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (The  Prince  Consort’s  Own),  for. 
meriy  the  9Mh.  By  Kr  William  H.  Copb,  formeiiy  Lienteoant  Rifle  Brigade. 
With  Coloured  Hlnstoations  and  nnmerons  Plans.  Demy  8to.,  cloUi  extra,  344. 


4to.,  doth  gilt,  with  Coloured  lUnstrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawxis.  With  8  (Tolonred  Piotorea  and  nnmerons  Woodcuts. 
Now  ready,  demy  8to.,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  lUuatrations,  prioe  34s. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Gome,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvino  Dodge,  Lientenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introdnotion  by  William  Blackmobx. 
Map,  and  nmnerona  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ebnbst  Griskt. 

DYCrS  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  rols.,  8yo.,  doth  extra,  A4  10s. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Her.  Albxandbr  Dtox.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyoe’i  Final  Corrections. 

Demy  Sro.,  doth  extra,  with  lUustrations,  prioe  31s. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Konbb. 
Translated  from  the  lliird  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  HuBma. 
With  846  Hlostrations. 

Rmall  8to.,  cloth,  fall  gilt,  gilt  edges,  prioe  6s. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,  and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridgbt  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With  80  Hlostrations  by  J.  Motr 
Smith. 

Crown  8to.,  doth  extra,  with  numeroos  Hlostrations,  prioe  7a  td. 

FINGER-RING  LORE ;  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Aneodotsl.  By  WnxiAM  Joxbb,  F.S.A.  With  Hundreds  of  lUostrstions 
of  Cnrions  Bings  of  all  Ages  and  Coantries. 

Demy  Sro.,  doth  extra,  with  Coloared  HlQstrations,  price  16s. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  J. 

Rambosson,  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  0.  B.  Pitman. 
With  10  Chromolithographs,  8  CelestiiJ  Charts,  and  68  Woodcuts. 


1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  prioe  9f. 

W.S.  GILBERT’S  ORIGINAL  PLAYS :  A  Wicked 

World,”  “Charity,”  “The Palace  of  Truth,”  “Pygmalion,”  “Trial  hy 
Jury,”  ko. 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6a. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Hbnbi  Sanson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  CAMILLB  BABRiRK.  ___________ 


OSATTO  *  WINDUS,  PiooBdilly,  W. 


TRiiBNER  &  C0.’S  LIST. 


FORTHCOMING. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  Its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  frmn  the  Poethnmoas 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.O.B.  Bevieed  and  oontinoed  by 
Professor  John  Dowson,  M.B*A*S.,  Staff  OoUege,  Sandhnnt.  VoL  VH. 

IMmrtif  rmSy. 

A  SYSTEM  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  ByJoHS 

Lancblot  Shadwbll.  In  1  vd.,  8vo.,  pp.  609. 

The  COINAGE  of  LYDIA  and  PERSIA  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  AobasmenkUe.  By 
Barclay  y.  Hbao,  Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Mnsenm.  4to., 
pp.  40,  with  3  Plates,  and  numeroos  Woodcuts.  [In  pnparation. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being  the 

Seoctid  Series  of  “Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.”)  By Gbobgb.Hbmby 
Lswbs.  [/a  preparation. 


RECENT. 

LECTURES  OH  POPULAR  and  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.  By  the  Earl  of  Oaithnbss,  F.B.S.  Delivered  at  various 
Times  and  Places.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  116,  doth,  U.  6d.  [Just  puNU/ked, 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

•  Second  Edition.  83mo.,  pp.  610,  with  4  Mq>e,  neatly  bound  in  maroon 
roan  with  tuck,  price  lOs.  6d.  [Jmtt  pUbUthed. 

ARABIC  PRIMER:  consisting  of  180  Short 

Sentences,  containing  Thirty  Primary  Words,  prepared  acooidtog  to  the 
vocal  system  of  studying  languages.  By  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.0.8J. 
Crown  8to.,  pp.  86,  doth,  34.  [J«$t  pmUMed. 

The  SONG  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

E.  H.  Palmbr,  M*A.,  Cambridge.  (hx>wn  8vo.,  pp.  306.  handsomely 
bound  in  doth,  price  64.  Among  th3  oontsnts  wiU  be  found  trans¬ 
lations  from  Hafls,  from  Omer  d  Sieiydm,  and  from  other  Persian  ae 
wen  as  Arabic  poets.  Anumg  the  origii^  pieces  will  be  found  “  Ye  Hole 
in  ye  Walle,”  “  The  Devil  to  Pay,”  &c. 

GRIMM'S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or.  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-called  “  Laatvenohiebong ;  ”  to  which  are  edded 
some  remerks  on  the  primitive  Indo-Europeen  K,  and  eeveral  appendkes. 
By  T.  Lb  Marchant  Dousb.  8vo.,  .pik  x^-2S3,  doth,  lOr.  $d. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Grbg.  Fourth  Edition,  onudderably  enlarged,  3  rols.,  crown  Svo.. 
doth.  164. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Rbnhold  Paull  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  lutrodootlon  by  -Habrut  Mabtinbau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  btL-MO,  doth,  64. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  MJt.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-written.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  Z.-183,  doth,  64. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  B.  H.  Palmbb,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reeder  end  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oembridge.  Square  royal  83mo., 
pp.  736,  doth,  10s.  6(f. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Julius  DB  Mosbnthal,  (Tonsol-General  of  the  South- African  Republlo 
for  France,  and  Jambs  Edward  Harting,  F XB.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the 
British  Ornithok^ists’  Unkm,  ko.  8yo.,  with  8  foU-page  Hlostrations 
and  30  Woodcnts,  doth,  lOi.  6d. 

D.  lUNII  lUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  with  a  literal 

English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lrwib,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.,  pp.  viiL-dM,  cloth,  144. 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of  SPIRITUALISM. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-120,  doth,  34. 6<f. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Yisoonnt  Ambbrlry.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi«-496  and  613,  doth,  804. 

ADVANCE  THOUGHT.  By  CHABLia  E.  Glass. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  BBXvi.-188,  cloth,  64. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

By  J.  Talbots  Whbrlbr.  VoL  IV.  Part  I.  India  under  Mussulman 
Rule.  8to.,  pp.  xxxiL~420,  doth,  144. 

The  SHE-KING;  or,  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jambs  Lbqgb,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oaford.  Crown  Ivo.,  pp.  vi.-483,  doth,  U4. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Southssk.  Second  Bdition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  B.-S44,  doth,  64. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  “The  King’s  Stratagem,”  kc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
with  Sted  Engraving,  doth,  3«.6d. 


London :  TBUBNBB  k  CO,,  Lodgate  HilL 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS.  ITbasers  magazine  no^  lxxxvi. 


Febeuart.| 


THIRD  EDITION  OF 


ENGLAND’S  POLICY  IN 
THE  EAST. 


Oomctod,  and  Enlarged,  with  Two  Statistical  Table?,  showing  the 
PopnlatioD,  Bereniie,  Imports,  Exports,  Pablio  Debt,  Army  and  N^y  of  all  the 
Powm  intwested  in  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  Religions  and  Nattonalines 
.  of  the  Torkidi  Empire. 


MESMERISM,  ODTLI8M,  TABLE-TDRNING,  AND 
SPIRITUALISM. 

OUB  NEW  FRIGATES. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  ETYMOLOGY. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  EGYPT. 

CARNOT’S  PLAN  POE  INVADING  ENGLAND. 

THE  TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OP  NORTH  GERMANY. 
THE  CORNISH  PILCHARD  FISHERIES. 

TUSCAN  PEASANT  PLAYS. 

BRITISH  TRADE.— No.  VI.  FRANCE. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


By  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 
Demy  8to.,  5s. 


[ThUdav. 


London,  LONGMANS  b  CO. 


SECOND  EDITION  OP 


PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 


THE 


AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE. 


Logic,  deductive  and  inductive 

Dednotive,  4$.  6d.  Induotire,  6«. 


By  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS, 

la  now  ready,  demy  8to.,  9a. 


MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Third  Edition,  10a.  6<f. 
Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6a.6<i. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4a.  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15a. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15a. 


TWELVE  YEARS’  STUDY  of  the  EASTERN 


I^mdon,  LOKOHJIKS  Si  00. 


SUESnON.  Being  a  Rerlsed  Edition  of  **  A  Residence  in  Bnlgaria." 

yS.  G.  B.  St.  Cijua,  Captain  late  Slst  Fuailiera,  and  Charlss  A. 
Bbopht.  Demy  8to.,  9a.  [iVov  raodjr. 


On  the  29th  January  (One  Shilling),  No.  208. 


TWO  CHANCELLORS:  Prince  Gortchakof 


and  Prinoe  Biamarck.  By  M.  Julian  Elaczko.  Tranalated  by  Mra. 
Tait.  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8ro.,  8a.  [ ThU  dajf. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  HIS- 


TQRIOAL  COLLECTION  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  in  the 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by 
Samuxl  Rbdoravb.  With  nomerona  Chromolithographa  and  other  Illos- 
trationa.  Pnbliahed  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  OonncU  on  Education.  Royal  8to.,  2Ia. 


BOSINE.  By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melvillb. 

lUoatrationa.  Demy  8to.,  18a.  Uniform  with  **  Katerfelto.'* 


With 


FORTY  YEARS’  RECOLLECTIONS  of  LIFE, 


IHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  Pbbkuart.  With 

lUuatrationa  by  Gsobqi  dc  Mauuihb  and  Frank  Dicksnn. 

CONTKNTS. 

EREMA ;  or,  My  Father’a  Sin.  (With  an  IBoatration.)  Chapter 
XVII.— Hard  and  Soft.  XVIII.— Out  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
XIX.-In8lde  the  Channel.  XX.— Bnmteea.  XXL— Listtess. 
HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XIX.— Fieldiug'a  Novela. 

FOLKLORE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 

GREAT  STORMS. 

A  FASHIONABLE  BATH  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
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